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.BULLETIN 


Published June 13th, 1893. 
CONKLIN’S PRACTICAL LESSONS IN LANGUAGE. 


It aims to train young pupils to see, do, and think for them-| Adopted by the Board of Education for exclusive use in the public 
selves, The “ Practical Lessons” with the same author’s English| schools of 


Grammar and Composition forms the latest series in this subject. 


Conklin’s Practical Lessons in Language, 12mo, cloth, illustrated $ .35 
Conklin’s English Grammar and Composition, 12mo, cloth . ‘ .60 


Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 





Ready about June 20th, 1893 


SWINTON’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


A revised and enlarged manual containing new features of) Steele’s Science Series 
Substantially 


exceptional attractiveness and pedagogical value. 
a new book from cover to cover. 





June 12th, 1893. 
SPENCERIAN COPY BOOKS 


Adopted by the Board of Education for exclusive use in the public 


schools of Minneapolis, Minn. 





June 12th, 1893. 
HARPER’S READERS 


Adopted by the Board of Education for exclusive use in the public American Book Company 


schools of Minneapolis, Minn. 


June 13th, 1893. 
WHITE’S NEW COURSE IN ART INSTRUCTION 


| 
| 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





June 13th, 1893. 
WHITE’S NEW ARITHMETICS 


Adopted by the Board of Education for exclusive use in the public 


‘schools of Columbus, Ohio. 





Sune 9th, 1893. 


|McGuffey’s Revised Eclectic Readers , Appletons’ Reading Charts 
| Eclectic Industrial Drawing Robinson’s Intellectual Arithmetic 
'Appletons’ Physiologies Bryant & Stratton’s Bookkeeping 
The Complete Charts, and 


Long’s Language Series Webster’s Dictionaries 


'Adopted by the State Board of Education for exclusive use in the 


State of Louisiana. 





| May 22d, 1893. 


The Idaho State Board of Education adopted forty-one (41) of 
‘the American Book Company’s leading text books for exclusive use 








|in the public schools of the State of Idaho. 





The books mentioned in this Bulletin are all published by the 


Ngew YORK 
CHICAGO Boston 


| Catalogues in any branch free. Correspondence cordially invited. 


CINCINNATI 





The book you have been 
asking for for years. 
INCLUDING 


Outlines of English Literature, 


By WILLIAM RENTON. 


$1.00 net. 
AMERICAN. 


Full descriptive Catalogue and Price List of this and many other distinguished Text Books, in all departments of Education, sent free. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 


Publishers, Importers, 
and Booksellers, 


743-745 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


12mo, with Diagrams. 





Published in March, 
In the Bradbury’s Eaton’s Mathematical Series, 





Designed for High Schools and Academies, and especially adapted to the present re- 
quirements for admission to the leading Colleges and Scientific Schools. 
The treatment of Plane Geometry alone, being Part I. of the foregoing, and published 


BRADBURY’S ACADEMIC GEOMETRY, | last year, is meeting with great favor from educators. 


PLANE AND SOLID. 


Price, $1.25. Examination Copy, 75 cents. 


Correspondence solicited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston. 





NEW TEXT-BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS. 





} ] THE FOUNDATIONS OF RHETORIC, by 
i l Prot Adams Sherman Hill of Harvard Uni 
* versity, is a model text book for the use of the 


Pri .00, By mail, $1.10. student or the private learner in the study of 

ce, $1.00 y mall, $1.10 the English language. A writer in the Cincin 
nati Commercial Gazette commends it as follows: ‘‘I wish I could persuade every one who writes for the 
press or who delivers public addresses to begin at once the study of The Foundations of Rhetoric ... 
recommend it to experienced writers as well as to beginners; to the learned not less to those of limited 
education - I invite the attention of all who desire to acquire the art of writing English correctly, 
and of all who desire to preserve the ability to write it correctly. to tbis invaluable work.” A sample 
copy for examination will be sent postpaid to any instructor on receipt of 80 cents. 


. | This work, by Prof. NOAH K Davisof the 

University of Virginia, is designed as a 

‘ e oe — = ye ete y B.} y 9 

ce .90. By mal! 00. prises the y of approved logical doc 

Price, § 7 mal!, $1.00 trine, so that in a limited time a student 

may aequire a rounded knowledge of the fundamental forms of thought and be prepared for the pursuit 

of the philosophical sciences. ‘ In an experience of more than thirty years as a student of logic, and as a 

teacher of the subject to college classes. I have not before seen a treatise so valuable as this.’—J. T, 

MURFER, Supt. Marion Military Institute, Marion, Ala, Sample copy for examination will be sent, post- 
Paid, to any instructor on receipt of 75 cents. 


1| Mass.; Wesleyan, University, Middletown, Conn. ; 





' J This work, by Prof. Borden P. Bowne of the Boston 
THE PRINCIPLES Of RTH University is an introduction to fundamental mora} 
* ideas and principles rather than a detailed discussion‘of 


specific duties and virtues. It Is an ideal text-book on 

oral Philosophy and bears upon its pages the impress 

of a true scholar apd metapbysician. It has egy A. introduced into Smith Cottage. Northampton, 

Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind.; Ohic Wesleyan 

University; and many other leading institutions. A sample copy will be sent postpaid to any instructor 
wishing it for examination on receipt of $1.46 


| The publication of HARPER’S SCHOOL CLASSICS 
SUPPLEMENTARY RE ADING places within the reach of teachers of English Literature 
4 4tUe a number of the best authors in a convenient form for class 


use. Allthe pumbers are bound incl th in uniform style, 
Price, § 80 cach. By mail, § .88. and are printed in clear type on good paper. The fullov- 
ing volumes bave thus far been published.—many of them annotated for ciass purposes, and others are 
soon to follow: Lawrence’s PRIMER OF AMERICAN LITERATURE, LAWRENCE’S ENGLISH LITERATURE 
PrRIMER—Romance Period—Lawrence’s ENGLISH LITERATURE PRIMER—Classical Period—Lawrence’s 
ENGLISH LITERATURE PERIOD—Modern Period—-Conant’s PaIMER OF GERMAN LITERATURE. Conant's 
PRIMER OF SPANISH LITERATURE, Macaulay’s LIFE AND WRITINGS OF ADDISON, Macaulay’s LorRD 
CLIvgs. Macaulay’s WILLIAM PITT, Macaulay’s JOHN HAWPDEN-LORD BURLBEIGH. Macaulay’s MACBI«- 
AVELLI-WALPOLE Knatchbull Hugessen’s OLIVER CROMWELL, Addison’s SIR ROGER DE CovERLEY, 
Cowper’s [askK, and Eyinhard’s Lirz oF CHARLEMAGNE, 


Price, $1.75. By mail, $1.92. 





The above books may be had of all booksellers, or will be sent by the publishers on receipt of price as quoted. Harper's Illustrated Bulletin of School and College Text-Books, Numbers One, Two, 


and Three, will be sent free to any address om request. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Pustisuers, Franxiin Sguarrt, New York 
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EIMER & AMEND, 


New York. 





Importers and Manfrs. of 


APPARATUS, 





Chemicals, Minerals, &e. 








205—211 Third Avenue, 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 











SPECIALTY LARORATORY OUTFITS (Balances 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 
GH Sole Agents for Zeiss’ famous Microscopes. 


Chemica 
Apparat. 


db 


Pars 
Chemicals. 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 
postage, 5 cents. 





JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


' ' ’ 
Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 
21 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
my MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 4 
Jatalogue on application. 


~ ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., 


(Suecessors to Seience Dept. Natl 
Schl F. Co, esiab ished 1871,) 


179 & IS! Lake St., Chicago, 


VEEN & CO., “wiiiteipnia. 


PHILOSOPHICAL, | piace 
ELECTRICAL, and | ¥ Orders 
CHEMICAL hee 
APPARATUS. _ NOW. 





We publish 16 different Catalogues, Send for Catalogue 219, 





TACKLESS ERASERS, 
7x2 in. made of best 
Wilton Carpet concave 


top. grooved sides, per 
lac = al S$ @! fectiy flat wearing sur 
’ face $1.00 per Doz. 


Sample by mail. 15 cis 


LIQUID SLATING for J. E. BELL. 24 Portland St . Boston. 


dressing old and new 


Blackboard surfaces of 
either wood. plaster, or e 
paper ;—the best in the C 00 
world. $7.00 per Gal. + 
Samples on paper free. _—_—_—_—__— 
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See» kemington 


ge Stanparp "T'ypewriTER. 


UNEQUALED FOR 











he te Se 


Simplicity. ¢ Durability. ¢« Easy Manipulation. 


The importance of the Typewriter as a pleasant and most efficient means 
of learning a proper constructive use of the English language,—terseness 
and elegance of expression, spelling, capitalization, punctuation, paragraph- 
ing, etc., etc., is now generally recognized by progressive educators. 

The Remington has long been the Standard Writing-machine of the 
World. Constructed upon the most correct scientific principles it has been 
constantly improved. 

SEND FOR AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York, 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
IS THE BEST FOR SCHOOLS. Sharpens both 


MACHINE IN USE Lead and Slate Pencils. 


For Sale 
G.S. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. Manufactured by 
W. A. OLMSTED, 182 Wabash Av.Chicago GOULD & COOK, 
Leominster, Vass. 


J. B. a ry Sagg? T _ 
717 Mz t St., Phil 
iby eps | send for Circular. We will send ma- 
chines on trial to responsible parties. 











UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE Co, 
re) Battle Creek, Mich 














Makers PHYSICAL, 
CHEMICAL, 
and OPTICAL 
APPARATUS, 
Valvelese Air Pumps, 
&. Improved Static Electr’l 


ee a machines, 
Ses = Sehow Dynamos, 
Wention | Soler and klect'l Projection Micrescopes 
this Rlect’t Test Instruments. ete 


paper. | (ce Catalogues and Special Net Prices free, 





Criterion and Parabolon are the 
MAGI best. J.B.COLT & CO. 16 Beek- 


man St New York, Manufacturers 


of Lanterns, Slides &e, 
LANTER Catalogues Free, 


. 

Worth Remembering. 

81R:—I have seen 
the different ‘graphs,’ 
* styles ’ and printers, 
but none of them are 
practical duplicating 
apparatus in the 
hands of busywriters, 
Mimeographs, Cyclo 
styles, are too expen- 
sive and require con- 
tinual outlay; Hecto- Ke ia 
graph washing, ete, 
is a nuisance. There is an apparatus, reasonable in 
price, reliable, and considered THE BEST, called 
‘THE EXPRESS DUPLICATOR” It has beer 








highly recommended. but where are the manufse 
turers ? A.N ARMSTRONG, Supt. of Schools. 
The E D. is manufactured by C RENSINGER 


& CO., NEW YorK 515 Dey St (1 door from Chureh) 
It is excel ent, and reproduces any writing with ease 
and satisfaction, 100 copies every 20 minutes, I! 
pays to send for particulars 


-Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, tw 
sizes of BENSINGER’s EXPRESS DUPLICATOR 
(See advt. in another column.) They may be seer 
and tested at Room No. 5, or will be sent by expres: 
on application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 





THE ACME 
is the cheapest 
\ and beet Slate 
ys Cover made. 
_ | When theslate 
' } is broken the 
U cover can be 
transferred to 
& new slate. 
Sample mailed 
for100. Send 
for catalogue 
and discounts. 


J... HAMMETT, 
352 Washington St., Boston. 
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Remedy Free. INSTANTRELIEF, Fina 
cure in lUdGays. Never returns; no purge; 
no 6a'Ve: nO suppository. A victim tr ed 


4 in vain every remedy has discovered a 
simple cure, which he wil! mail free to bis fellow suf- 





CreLEs 


HIGHEST GRADE. 


IAMOND 


‘CHINVM SLNHOV 








GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 
THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 


JOSEPH C! LLOTT'S 303, 202, 604 £.F., 351, 
STEEL PENS. 170, 601 E. F., 332, 


and his other styles. 
Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 








BLACKBOARDS GLOBES 
CRAYONS MAPS 
ERASERS CHARTS 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLROOM 


UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


74 FIFTH AVENUE 307-309 WABASH AVE. 


NEW YORK SIDNEY OHIO ewreaec 





Subscribers to the Journel er. 


a Musical far sounding and highty 
= a eee Se pvr J rs i highty satis 
Cs —_> per i s i are — fe 3) factory Bells for Schools. Charchen. & 
‘ #12 mnths OY ene ab, 
ree Inga new veutiv subs rinth d | PS MENEELY 4 CO Kstablished 
> PUR COL RS overe Bt Rave is'nt radidh Moelle aes 


Fdesweretnne ts .e -* 






Neatian 








Easy to Take 


and keep 
the system in 
Perfeet Order. 


AYERS 


CATHARTIC PILLS 
A specific for 

Headache 

Constipation, and 
Dyspepsia. 

Every dose 


Effective 


Any Subscriber 


of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION who 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address 
to which he would like the paper 
sent, 





NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





DESTROYS! 
Shall it be Your House or 
‘5 a Pound of Copper? 
| Entirely new departure in pro- 
{t tecting buildings from lightning. 
Patents of N. D. C. Hodges, 
Editor of Science. 
Send for circulars. Agents wanted. 


ik 
AY 


|! 


AMERICAN LIGHTNING PROTECTION Co., 
874 Broadway, New York, 








Columbia Bicycles 


For Women 


Of all pastimes bicycling is be- 
coming the most popular, and of 
all bicycles the Columbia is best- 
liked among women, for the 
modern Columbia removes all ob- 
jections to riding, and is light, 
strong, and beautiful. 

Ample choice in Ladies’ Co- 
lumbias with cushion tires at 
$110, and pneumatic tires at $115, 
$125 and $150. 


Our book on ‘‘Columbias”’ is free at our agen- 
cies and sent by mail for two two-cent stamps. 
Pope Ilfg. Co., Boston, New York, Chicago, 
Hartford. 





B 1 Foot Power 
arnes Machinery, 
Lathes for wood and 
metal work, Scroll 
Saws. Circular Saws, 
etc., specially adapted 
for use in /ndusirial 
and Manual Training 
Schools. (gy Special 
prices to Educational! Institutivns. 
Catalogue and Price List free by mail, 
W. F, & JOHN BARNES CO, 
949 RUBY STREET. ROCKFORD, ILL. 


STU DY Take a Come 
in the 
LA SPRAGUE 


Correspondence 














School of Law, 

AT (Incorporated.) 

+4 Oo M Send 10c. stamps for 

@ particulars to 

J. Cotwen, Jn. Sec’y, 
DETROIT, MICH. 

O17 TELEPHONE Boe, 


GENTS WANTED. 
Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUB.| CO., 


3 Somerset St.. BOSTON. 


eine? WIFE SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 
Td YOU DO IT FOR THE MONEY. 

. $12 Buys a 665.00 Improved Oxford Singer 

Sd : Sewing Machine; perfect working, reliable, 

Ey inely finished, adapted to light and heavy work, 
waren & complete set of the latest improved attachments 
" EE. Each machine is guaranteed for 5 years. Buy 
rect from our factory, and save dealers and agents 

profit. FREE TRIAL and FREE CATALOGUE. 


‘2 Y OXFORD MFG.CO,, DEPT. E., Chicago, lll, 



















Serene Address 4. F BLK Bi, Be. EBPY, dow Jerk Gey, Ey. 


AND JW. 
EN SCHOOL { ScHERMEKHORN & C0, 
as th 8t., 
SUPPLIES NEW YORK. 





OPIUM iets: Habit Cured in 10 
020 days. No pay t cu 
MDB. s.STEPLENS Lebanen Oo 
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CLUB RATES. 


One renewal and one new subscription. 4.00 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 
Cash must accompany ali orders when sent at club rates, 

Old subscribers can renew at club rates. provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 
AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . , $1.00 a year. 

Both papers to one address, $3.00 “ 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
- Boston, Mass. 


$4.90 @ year. 








3 Somerset St, - -*- - * ab Ve 


(Written for the Journal.) 
A LITTLE SLEEP, 
BY ABBY 8. HINCKLEY. 
Spent with the day’s long care and weariness, 
Love’s savor lost, hope fied, and visions paled, 
Life’ stranded barque seemed ita last seas to have sailed, 
And flesh and spirit sank beneath the stress. 
Then with a quiet touch, a light caress, 
All-soothing Sleep her mystic garment trailed 
Across my path; her ge ial breath exhaled 
Baleame of life; she passed, and who shall guess 
The gracious miracle her hand had wrought? 
All common things seemed beautiful and sweet. 
Fair glowed the hearth, fairthe familiar wall, 
I heard the clock tick gladly and the feet 
Of housemates came and went with happy fall. 
The very door-latch was with comfort fraught. 








THE CLOVER. 





Some sing of the lily, and daisy, and rose, 

And the pansies and pinks that the summar-time throws 
In the green, grasey lap of the medder that lays 
Blinkio’ op at the skies through the sunshiny days, 

Bat what is the lily, and all of the rest 

Of the flowers, to a man with a heart in his breast 
That was dipped briwmin’ fall of the honey and dew 
Of the sweet clover blossoms his babyhood knew ? 


I never set eyes on a clover field now, 

Er fool round a stable, er climb in the mow, 

Bat my childhood comes back jest as clear and as plain 
As the emell of the clover I'm sriffin’ again; 

And I wander away in a bare-footed dream, 

Whar I tangle my toes in the blossoms that glesm 
With the dew of the dawn of the morning of love 

Ere it wept o’er the graves that I'm weepin’ above. 


And so I love clover; it seems like a part 
Of the sacredest sorrows and j ys of my heart; 
And wharever it bloseoma, oh, thar let me bow 
And thank the good God as I'm thankin’ Him now! 
And I pray to Him atill for the stren’th, when I die, 
To go out in the clover and tell it good bye, 
And lovin’ly nestle my face in its bloom 
While my soul slips away on a breth of perfnme. 
— James Whitcomb Riley. 





WHAT THEY SAY. 





Avex. E. Fryr, San Bernardino, Cal.: The best 
ecoohl work of today is but the suggestion of an ideal. 


Supt. J. L. Hottoway, Fort Smith, Ark. : Profound 
interest will vanish from a class with two minutes useless 
talk. 

Supt. Wm. H. Maxwe tt, Brooklyn: A manual train- 
ing school may be operated at an annual expense not 
greater than that which it now costs to teach Latin and 
Greek in the high schools. 


D. P. Apams, School Board, Columbus, O.: Plain 
common sense would indicate that if specialists are toler- 
ated at all they should be carefully limited, both in time 
consumed and in number of teachers employed. 


Myra Jonzs, Detroit : The taste of the child, the un- 
tutored adult, and the savage, are on par. The adult, 
however, acquires information through mental discipline, 
while the child receives it with pleasurable emotions and 
pure delight when proverly administered. 


Comr. W. T. Harris, LL D.: At no former epoch 
has there been so much special inquiry and investigation 
‘nto the best methods for creating an interest among the 
pupils in their studies; into the best plans for buildings 
to secure light and ventilation, and to prevent schoolroom 
diseases; the best form of school administration by 
boards elected by the people or otherwise appointed. 


CONSTITUTIONAL AND INSTITUTIONAL. 


BY HON. A. 8. DRAPER, CLEVELAND. 


Governments are formed and maivtained for personal 
safety and public security. All well-ordered govern- 
ments are institutional as well as constitutional. They 
are constitutional in that they rest upon and are bound 
together by written laws and are concluded by the acts of 
the law makers and the determinations of courts and 
officers; they are institutional in that the purity and 
culture, the strength and power, aims and purposes, of 
the national life are determined by the habits and cus- 
toms, the circumstances and needs of the people; by 
their manner of living and power of endurance; by the 
plane upon which their thought moves, as well as by its 
strength and direction ; by the trend of their feelings ; by 
the opportunities which they seek and the advantages 
which they create ; by the ways in which and the pur- 
poses for which they associate together; by the organ- 
izations which they effect, the structures which they 
erect, the enterprises which they undertake, and the 
works which they accomplish. These features of the 
common life of the people give rise to the national institu- 
tions, and these make the national character. Constitu- 
tions are steel bands holding a people together from with- 
out; institutions are furnaces which melt their lives to- 
gether and produce chemical affinity in their sentiments 
and feelings. Constitutions give form and lend strength 
to the national organization ; institutions determine the 
quality and power of the national life. 

In our confederate republic there is one institution 
which towers above all the rest. It is the institution of 
institutions. There is no other institution in the world 
with its purposes, its aspirations, and its plan of organiza- 
tion. It was not created; it has grown. It has been de- 
veloped out of our experiences and been formed and 
shaped by our necessities. It has a distinguishing aim. 
It is not local, but general. It has all the means of the 
people behind it, and the authority of the sovereign power 
of the nation permeates its whole being and may be man- 
ifest in its every act. Open to all, free from intolerance, 
declaring the universal brotherhood of man, providing an 
equipment for any livelihood, pointing ambition to the 
grandest accoroplishments, the great free-school system 
of the country is at once the best exemplification and the 
best inspiration of American character. It is the cap- 
stone of our temple, and it holds the place of honor 
nearest the flag. 








SUMMER REST. 


BY CONTENT GREENLEAF. 


The proverb, “Better wear out than rust out,” is of 
American origin. The sentiment fails to find a respon- 
sive echo in the heart of the genial Frenchman, in the 
breast of the holiday-loving German, and even in the 
understanding of the provident Englishman. This coun- 
try is fall of wrecks of humanity, that have made this 
thought the guiding star of their lives, and now in years 
of enforced idleness have time to repent their folly. Few 
have the wisdom, and a less number still the opportunity, 
to sandwich hours of rest with days of work, and we as a 
people take our work in a hurrying, wearying term, then 
the vacation in one long expected, brief period of a few 
weeks. 

The question, “ How shall I spend my vacation?” comes 
with deeper significance year by year, the memory of 
summer months passed unprofitably gives greater value 
to the season just at hand. Neither time nor money are 
elastic, but both may be so wisely spent that they will 
leave lasting comfort. 

We are all familiar with the wise old saws and illus- 
trations which serve to convince us of the purpose of rest. 
The long bent bow loses its tension—all work and no 
play—the fallow field—and many others, but true it is 


without old sayings to give prestige to the truth that 
change of pursuit is more real rest than emptiness and 
idleness. ‘There are no periods of suspended life in the 
vegetable or animal world, neither can there be in the 
intellectual life. 

Longfellow has somewhere expressed the thought that 
the burdens of life are like the weights of a clock,—the 
things that make it go. To adjust our burdens and see 
them as motion-giving things instead of dead weights, we 
must get off at a distance occasionally. We cannot see 
our work in its true light when too close to it. The weak 
points in a picture are not really eradicated as we con- 
template it from a distance, but the lights and shadows 
are blended and are seen in their true relations to each 
other, and so with work, at a distance from it we can see 
it in its entirety. 

And for the plans for vacation! No dreams of in- 
vesting wealth can be so fascinating as the plans the 
worker makes for spending leisure, only those can fully 
enjoy recreation who have earned the right to it. Some 
may long to resume the study for which enthusiasm has 
never flagged; then by all meaus let him take the time 
for it. It may be that this line of study, followed for a 
few weeks, is the best way to brush the cobwebs from the 
mind and restore a restfal, healthful balance. 

There always waits the study of flowers to refresh the 
fatigued brain; no study is more purely healthful than 
the investigation of plant life. On some of the radiant 
flowers patient nature has lavished her most exquisite 
handiwork. We are well repaid for the time spent if we 
can but catch the witchery of plant life and feel its influ- 
ence. We make lifelong familiar friends that return 
year after year, unchanged, to greet us. The return of 
the same flower, true in all of its characteristics, is a 
beautiful mystery, so old that we sometimes lose sight of 
its significance. 

The study of birds has an intense interest for some, 
and yearly this study is placed nearer to amateurs by the 
publication of books. A pleasant study for leisure hours 
is the origin of old songs. We all know songs that 
awaken recollections of so long ago that the echoes seem 
lost in baby dreams. We cannot remember when we 
first heard ‘Annie Laurie,” or “‘ Home, Sweet Home,” 
nor can we recall the first time we noted the violet’s fra- 
grance or heard the rustle of autumn leaves beneath our 
feet, bat so long as for us violets bloom or leaves fall, so 
long will old familiar songs thrill us. 

Then there is always the inexhaustible mine of liter- 
ature. There are books for leisure hours and books for 
the brief minutes of respite from work. The richness of 
the feast is such that one is bewildered in making a 
choice. It is, perhaps, a safe rule for those who are wise 
enough to stop to consider, to read that which interests. 
No merit in a book will take the place of a personal en- 
thusiasm in reading. Real interest in a subject must be 
developed from within; it may be stimulated by outside 
influences, but never can be created. Everyone knows 
from experience that a book read for a purpose is not 
only intensely interesting but the matter is easily remem- 
bered. If we are looking for something we enjoy the 
search and get real delight from its finding. Any read- 
ing matter that awakens fresh lines of thought is more 
helpful than a statement of fact however entertainingly 
clothed, for thinking is always more valuable than merely 
storing the memory. 

We need vacations, and it is as clearly a duty to use 
the rest time wisely as to employ the working days profit- 
ably. Each one needs to fit the leisure to best suit his 
case. We need the calm mind and quiet heart fora 
time. The man is more than the mere worker, and must 
be in himself more than his calling, or his profession 
gains nothing from his being in it. One cannot grow in 
any work unless he grows outside of it also. That isa 
lost vacation which does not send the worker back to his 
field of labor with a more courageous heart, with a clearer 
head and a keen relish for the waiting labor, 
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PHYSICAL MEASUREMENTS 


BY DR. ARTHUR MACDONALD, 
Washington, D. C. 


One of the general objects of recording the heights, 
weights etc., of pupils in the public schools is to determine 
the rate of growth of the human race under the condi- 
tions which a given city represents. If the growth of a 
race in their native land can be compared with the growth 
of the same race after emigration to our country, the 
effect of emigration and the adaptability of other nation- 
alities to our surroundings can be studied; also a com- 
parison of the physical condition in city schools and 
country schools may show what influence density of 
population and its conditions have. The effect of local 
hygienic conditions on the physique of growing children 
may be indicated. 

The rate of growth as between boys and girls of the 
same age and of all pupils of the same age in different 
grades may be determined. Thus, in regard to a boy of 
the same age, but in a higher grade than another, it may 
be ascertained how far he is above the average mentally, 
and whether he is so physically or not. The value of this 
average increases, of course, with the number of those 
measured. 

But in addition to these and other facts being gathered 
by the teachers there should be special measurements of 
the nervous system of the pupils. These have not been 
made before, except by a few university professors upon 
themselves or upon one or two of their students. But 
with children little or nothing has been done. 

The esthesiometer is an instrument like a pair of di- 
viders, which determines the least sensibility to locality 
by having each pupil tell (closing the eyes) whether he 
or she feels one or two points of the dividers. Those 
who can distinguish the points when near together show 
acute sensibility to locality. This is tried on the wrists 
of both hands. A second instrament is the dynamoneter, 
which measures the strength of each hand. Another in- 
strument is the barwsthesiometer, a recent invention by 
Professor Eulenburg of Berlin. This determines the 
least sense of pressure that one can feel. 

The fourth instrument is called the ‘hermowsthesiometer, 
which consists of two thermometers, one of which is 
heated just enough to feel warmer than the other. They 
are both placed on the forearm and the pupil is asked to 
tell when the two thermometers feel the same, and when 
this occurs the difference between the thermometers is 
recorded. Thus, the least sensibility to heat is obtained. 
As no experiments of this nature have been made on 
any considerable number of persons, and none on chil- 
dren, it is impossible to say at the outset what the results 
will be. But it is apriori probable that any scientific 
results obtained as to the condition of the nervous system 
are of the greatest practical value, since they stand in the 
most intimate relation with the mental condition of the 
pupil. 

The importance of taking physical measarements of 
children in schools lies also in the fact that they may be 
considered as a test for systems of physical culture to 
judge of their resulis. As pupils are examined periodi- 
cally to test their mental growth and improvement it is 
just as necessary for their welfare that their physical con- 
dition and development be ascertained, so that progress 
may be gained in body as well as in mind. But there 
must be some standard by which we can measure physi- 
cal development and growth. This can only be ascer- 
tained by taking measurements of a large number of 
children of all school ages. 

Although the physical conditions upon which the ac- 
tivity of mind depends are so complex and so much is 
unknown, yet it can be said with almost a certainty that 
at those ages in which children grow rapidly there should 
be a corresponding reduction in the amount of study re- 
quired ; and this should be done even if the pupil is 
mentally capable to do more, for no pupil should be de- 
veloped in mind to the detriment of bodily conditions. 
The bright scholar, whom parents are too often inclined 
to push, needs it the least, especially if his physical con- 
dition is inferior to his mental. The saying that apples 
which ripen slowest last the longest is as true as it is 
homely. The systematic collection, then, of physical sta- 
tistics in the public schools will furnish valuable facts for 
the hygienist and the educator, 


SHALL AMERICANS HAVE TITLES? 
BY JOHN SMITH. 


No matter how humble the individual, how mediocre 
the talents with which nature has endowed him, there is 
a secret yearning to be recognized as an integer, to be 
distinguished in some way from the common herd. 

We have often felt this yearning as we have pursued 
our noiseless way through the valley of the commonplace, 
but an opportunity to immortalize our name has never 
come to us, and the name, alas! is Smith ; not Smythe, 
nor Von Schmitt, nor La Smithe, but just plain, common 
Smith. We have striven to school our spirit to accept 
with resignation the lot which has been handed out to us 
by Fate, saying, “It is not for us to associate with the 
great in any capacity; our humble name will never be 
seen on the same page with that of titled nobility.” 
Judge, then, of our surprise and joy when the mail re- 
cently brought to us from London an invitation to become 
a member of the Society of Science, Letters, and Art of 
that city; said society being in the language of the circu- 
lar for the advancement of science, literature, and art, 
including music and the fine arts, by periodical meetings 
for lectures, for the reading of original and interesting 
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papers, for the publication of important transactions ; for 
the promotion of new works, discoveries, and inventions, 
and for the diffusion generally of useful knowledge. It 
further said: “ University graduates, Fellows of learned 
societies, and others eminent or engaged in science, liter- 
ature, or art, including music and the fine arts, are eligible 
as members. Annual subscription (commencing on ad- 
mission), two guineas; life subscription, ten guineas. 
Gentlemen and ladies interested in science, literature, art, 
or music, are eligible as members. Entrance fee, half a 
guinea; annual subscription, one guinea; life subscrip- 
tion, five guineas. Foundation Fellows and foundation 
members pay one guinea yearly or five guineas for life 
subscription. The number is limited. Latin certificates 
of Fellowship and membership are presented to members 
on admission or election.” 

Then followed the invitation, which caused our heart 

to swell with delight : 
ADDISON HovsE, 
Holland Road, Kensington, London, W. 

Dear Sir:—I have mach pleasure in inviting you to become a 
Fellow of the Society of Science, Letters, and Art of London. 

The council consider you likely to be a useful and valuable mem- 
ber and will therefore be most happy to receive you. 

The official forms are enclosed ready for you to fill in, and if re- 
turned at once you can be admitted on the list of founders. 

Should you decide to take an active interest in the society, kindly 
intimate the same and seek the codperation of your eligible friends 
and acquaintances, I am, dear sir, Yours faithfully, 

Henry V. Goold, Bart., President. 


To be thus addressed in terms of respectful solicitation 
by a baronet was enough to efface from our memory all 
the humiliations of our past life. But that was not all. 
Witb sparkling eyes we read the list of honorable patrons, 
names with which ours would be associated as members 
of the society: His Serene Highness the Duke of Teck, 


His Grace the Duke of Hamilton, K.T., His Grace the 
Dake of Portland, The Most Hon. the Marquis of Ailsa, 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Glasgow, and others. 

Then followed a list of prominent members, nearly all 
of whom were provided with some office, either as honor- 
ary secretaries, honorary representatives, honorary coun- 
cil, or board of examiners. They were of different 
nations and tongues, but nearly all had titles either before 
or after their names, Queensland being represented by 
Denis O'Donovan, Esq. F.R.G.S, Brisbane. There 
were, to be sure, a few Smiths and Browns and Joneses, 
but they were redeemed from the level of commonplace by 
their titles or mysterious initials, sach as Miss Rosa Smith, 
LRA.M ; Llewellyn W. Jones, Esq., A.P.S. ; and Dingley 
Brown, Esq., Prof. Mus., Canada. The name of Miss M. 
Batton, standing alone might have seemed modest and 
shrinking, but it was followed by the awe-inspiring letters, 
F.E.I.S. David Ross, alone, is brief; but it is here fol- 
lowed by the formidable trail of Esq., C.I.E., F.R.G.S. 
We might hold up our head before plain John Keefe, but 
we bow before the unknown significance of F.R M.S. 
The same may be eaid of H. Miller, Exq., M.I.M.E., 
and of Dr. James Williams, L.RC.P. Sometimes the 
names alone are sufficient to send a thrill of respectful 
awe down our back bone ; for instance, His Highness the 
Rajah Sir Sourindo Mohan Tagore, C.L.E., Caleatta. 

We decided at once to send on our name to be enrolled 
with these honorables——spelled with aw. The entrance 
fee did not cause us a moment’s hesitation; the grocer 
might wait for his money if necessary, or the little Smiths 
go without new shoes, but we would forward the equiv- 
alent of two guineas in American cash and become a 
Fellow of the society. Bat what title should we assume, 
or what letters should we attach to our name? Plain 
Mr. J. Smith, Esq., would never do. We studied the list 
anxiously, sometimes deciding on one combination, then 
another. There was the name of Dr. E. Chambers, J.P. 
That seemed neat but not gaudy, and we sometimes in- 
clined toward writing those initials after our name. But 
this same Dr. Chambers, J.P., was a resident of Calcutta, 
and had “ Representative for the Anglo-Indian and Eura- 
sian Community,” printed after his modest name and 
title. Clearly, “J.P.” alone would not suffice. F.R.S. 
was often used on the list, and we thought some of adopt- 
ing that title; but observing that most of the trails 
attached to the names consisted of four letters, we decided 
to ‘‘ go the whole hog” and enter ourself as J. Aristides 
Smith, Esq, F.R.M.S. We regarded this with compla- 
cency, and were about forwarding it, with the entrance 
fee, to the secretary and treasurer of the society, when we 
receivel some overwhelming intelligence which dashed 
our hopes and paralyzed our ambition. 

Was it an intimation from the honorable secretary that 
it had been decided by the right honorable Council that 
no more Smiths should be admitted to the most honorable 
Society of Science, Letters and Art? It was even worse 
than that. In a New York paper we saw the following : 

** The gullibility of man and the desire for a cheap resemblance 
of fame mechanically obtained have recently had striking illustra- 
tions in certain criminal trials in London. Six evil minded men 
were recently sentenced, in that city, to various terms of imprison- 
ment for the crime of having taken about $15,000 ont of various 
pockets by skillfully playing on the chords of vanity. These 
gentlemen organized different artistic and literary societies, member- 
ship in which was to be secured by a payment of from two to fifteen 
guineas... One of these societies, the ‘ International Society of 
Literature, Science and Art,’ had for its object the reading, edit- 
ing, purchase, sale, printing and publication of manuscripts. There 
was to be also a club in London to which these members were to 
have access, and they were also privileged to attend certain conver- 
saziones, at which they were to read papersand join in the discus- 


sion, Thus skillfully did these miscreants play on the widely ex- 


tended desire for literary and artistic fame. It is needless to say 
that these societies had no existence,their only function being to col- 
lect the fees f:om the members,”’ 


We laid down the paper, containing this notice, a sadder 
and wiser man. We had lost our hope of appearing 00 
the list of great and titled people, but we had saved our 
two guineas. After some minutes spent in reflection we 
went down town, bought the needed shoes for the little 
Smiths, and paid the grocer $2.60 on account. 

Bat, Mr. Editor, we appeal to you to know if some- 
thing cannot be done, even in this free and equal country 
of ours, to satisfy the longing for titles which seems to 
be natural in the human heart. Coronets, nobility and 
such, we cannot expect ; the Declaration of Independence 
did away with that. None of us, no matter which political 
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party we belong to, can hope to wear such titles as Prince 
or Count, or Dake. And no matter how blue and thin 
our blood is, we cannot hope to proudly sport a coat of 
arms with gules and a bar sinister on it. Perhaps it 
would not even be practicable to introduce the German 
fashion of tacking after a person’s name the title of well 
born, high born, high-well born, or bigh worthy. But 
you will certainly agree with us that there is a long felt 
want here. See how it breaks out in spots, so to speak, 
in the lodges of our secret societies. Contemplate the 
splendid efflorescence of their titles. 

Only the other day Mrs. Smith returned from the 
Rebecca Lodge, so gratified over the assurance that she 
had been made a Noble Grand, that she quite overlooked 
the fact that we had failed to provide any stove wood for 
culinary purposes, avd cheerfully went forth with a 
basket to collect some chips. If an empty title can thus 
buoy one’s mind above the prosaic realities of daily life, 
why cannot we have plenty of them strewn around 
promiscuously ? 

We would suggest that each member of the male sex 
on paying his poll tax be allowed to draw from a box 
containing a number of such slips, one with a title printed 
or written thereon which he can assume for the follow- 
ing year, that married women be addressed by the titles 
of their husbands thus assumed, and also by any other 
handle to the name which their calling or business sug- 
gests; thus as Mrs. Road-overseer Watkins, or Mrs. 
School-supervisor Green. In this way we could keep 
money in the country, for much of the $15,000 reaped 
by these men in London was paid by Americans, and 
gratify in a cheap and harmless manner a deep-seated 
longing of humanity. 








HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAMS. 


BY JOHN T. PRINCE, PH.D., 
Agent Mass. Board of Education, 


In looking over and comparing lately a score or more of 
high school courses of study, I was forcibly impressed with 
the great difference of time allowed for the various sub- 
jects of a given course. The following tables show the 
maximum and minimum of recitations which appear in 
these courses. The figures indicate the number of reci- 
tations heard during an entire course of four years. 


1. Courses in which Latin and Greek are required : 


Maximum. Minimum. 
Mathematics, ° ° ° ° 640 200 
Science, . ‘ ° . P ; ° 480 0 
History, .. . ° ° ° . , 280 0 
Eoglish language, literature, . ° ‘ 880 120 
Latino, . ; ‘ . ‘ ° - 1060 540 
G-eek,  . p P . F ° ‘ 700 420 


2. Courses which require Latin and French or Latin 


and German: 
Manimum. Minimum.- 

Mathematics, . ° ° ° ° ° 733 820 
Science, ‘ ° ‘ ° ‘ ‘ 533 0 
History, . é ° . ‘ ‘ ° 506 200 
English language, literature, . ‘ ° 726 200 
Latin, : ‘és ‘ R ‘ ‘ , 800 600 
French or German, . ‘ : : ‘ 360 200 


Courses which require only one foreign language : 
Maximum. Minimum. 
Mathematics, . ° ¢ é ‘ ° 600 360 
Science, . ° ° ° ° ° ° 680 280 
History, . ° ° ° ° ° ° 449 160 
Eoglieh language, literature, . ° ° 720 306 
Foreign language, . ° ° ° ° 680 266 


There is another feature of the program allotment 
of subjects and times that deserves attention, and that is 
the occasional practice of providing for preparation for 
college in schools where such preparation is not required 
by law and where the teaching force is limited. I recall 
three of such schools in which the larger number of 
pupils are deprived of proper attention and are not per- 
mitted to receive instruction in those subjects which 
would be of most benefit to them. Their interests, for 
which we may presume the school was chiefly established 
are sacrificed to those of two or three pupils whose prep- 
aration for college takes the major part of the teacher’s 
time. A marked example of the neglect of important 
subjects was found in a school recently visited where the 
subjects were distributed as follows. The figures denote 
the number of minutes’ instruction weekly : 

Arithmetic, 140 English Literature, 90. 


Algebra, 110. English Composition, 90. 
Geometry, 35. Spelling, 75. 

Physical Geog., 110. Latin, 550. 

Drawing avd Singing, (0, Greek, 170, 


Here it will be seen that of 1,430 minutes’ time given 
to instruction by a single teacher, 550 minutes or over 38 
per cent of the entire time was given to Latin alone, 11 
per cent to Greek, and about the same amount of time to 
English Literature and composition. 

The National Teachers’ Association at its last meeting 
recogn‘zed the importance of having some uniform and 
just standard of subject requirements and permissions 
by appointing a committee to consider the matter and re- 
port. This committee, with expert advisers, are now at 
work and no doubt their report will be accepted as 
authoritative by some local committees; but no perma- 
nent reform may be expected until legislation is effected 
fixing some uniform standard of requirements. A general 
course could be made by competent persons and be 
issued by some central authority subject to such changes 
as the varied circumstances of towns and cities might de- 
mand. There can be no more danger attending such a 
plan than attends the present statute requirement deter- 
mining the subjects of study. The states of Germany 
recognize the importance of having a professionally 
authoritative course in requiring the Minister of Instruc- 
tion to present to local authorities a general course indi- 


cating the amount of time to be given to each branch of . 


instruction. This course may be elaborated by school in- 
spectors and masters, but its main features of time and 
subject limits cannot be changed. 

By the adopting of such means our school programs 
would not be subject to the whims and prejudices of con- 
stantly changing boards and teachers who may force 
upon the pupils an undue amount of one or another sub- 
ject of instruction according as these officials happen to 
be mathematically, scientifically, or classically inclined. 
The making of a new course of study or the tinkering of 
an old one which signalizes the beginning of a new ad- 
ministration is a common event in this country and can 
be prevented only by an authoritative designation of the 
relative time which should be given to the various sub- 
jects required to be taught. 








WHAT TO TEACH, WHEN TO TEACH IT 
AND HOW.—(XIL) 


BY ALBERT E. WINSHIP. 


Tue Erenta YrAr.—At thirteen the boys and girls 
are supposed to graduate from the grammar school if 
they have done their work well, and if wise they will 
pass into the high school the next year, where all the 
conditions change. or this they are now preparing. 

There should be no special work left for this year. 
They should work most in literature for culture in school 
and out. There should be some close study of physical 
geography proper. General history should receive some 
attention ; physiology, and especially civics, should be 
well considered. If there are any weak places in arith- 
metic or any extras left incomplete, they should be 
strengthened or completed. Some analysis of classics is 
advisable. If all the work has been so well done as to 
warrant it, there is no objection to anticipating the work 
of the high school by the introduction of geometry, or, if 
the teacher is equal to it, of French or even Latin. 

But the question is not so much what pupils do this 
year as how they doit. They are to be prepared for the 
work of the high school, which is radically different from 
anything they have done heretofore. They are to learn 
how to study independently, how to work without being 
followed up sharply, without being tested to 3ee if they 
have been faithful. The entire class is to be treated both 
as though they were all going into the high school and 
on through college, and at the same time as though none 
of them were ever going to school any more. The work 
is to be focused for the making of the most of themselves 
in the use of books. 

The early work of the school was to give the child 
command of himself; the next work was to give him 
command of nature ; the last work of the grammar school 
is to give him command of books in sehool and out. 








Among the summer features of the Jounal will be 
Miss Sarah L. Arnold’s ‘‘ Hither and Yon,” written from 
place to place in her travels; ‘‘Out-Door Rambles of a 
Schoolmaster,’’ by Mrs. L. W. Russell of Providence; and 
weekly letters, ‘‘On the Wing,” by Mr, Winship, 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 


Your great danger is vagueness. 





Use your influence to secure well-bound text-books. 
You are to teach for the every-day life of the children. 


Warcs carefally to see if the children know what your 


words mean, especially if they are of foreign parentage 
and do not hear English idioms at home. 





OBSERVATION QUESTIONS. 


Has the fly any mouth? tongue? teeth ? 

Has the fly any eyes ? 

How many feelers ? 

How many legs? Have the feet any claws? soft pads. 

How many wings? Does he walk much? run? 

How many legs has an ant? wings? Does he fly 
much ? 

What do flies eat? ants? spiders? worms? 





WHO SAID? WHO WROTE? 
BY MARIE T. SMITH. 


I. What noted personage is the original of the ludicrous 
doctor in “ Peregrine Pickle?” 

II. Who wrote, “ Nothivg unvails a man’s character 
so suddenly and so surely as what he laughs at. Laugh- 
ter is so unpremeditated and spontaneous, that it turns 
the soul inside out before one has time to think ?” 

III. “Lawsa me! Sech lots of good times in the 
world, and I aint in ’em.” Characteristic speech of 
what woman in fiction ? 

IV. Who wrote, “Lied is a rough phrase: say he 
fell from truth in climbing toward it /” 

V. Where will you find the following : 


‘* The men that women marry, 
And why — marry them, will always be 
A marvel and a mystery to the world ?”’ 


VI. Who said, “ The temper of a woman is generally 
formed from the turn of her features?” 





WHAT MAY BE LEARNED FROM A FOSSIL. 


BY WILBUR 8. JACKMAN, 
Cook County Normal School. 

Of all the absurd acts in nature which man has from 
time to time endeavored to reconcile to his preconceived 
notions of the origin and history of this world, nothing 
has proved more refractory than these footprints of a 
long bygone age. The early ideas as to the origin and 
meaning of fossils were as monstrous as they now seem 
curious and amusing. It requires some hundreds of years 
for the early scientists to get the first glimpse of the truth 
concerning them, yet so obvious are the general facts of 
their history that it was only necessary for the mind to 
approach the subject unbiased by preconceived notions 
and beliefs to have their true character recognized. The 
course of early inquiries into the nature of fossils affords 
one of the strongest illustrations possible of how one’s 
prejudice or belief may become an insurmountable barrier 
between bimself and the simple truth. Children in the 
primary grades now-a-days will reason correctly about 
fossils, though of course they lack almost totally the idea 
of the time involved. 

The fossil in itself is a matter of comparatively little 
interest, but when it is used as a key to unlock the secrets 
of the past; when through it the child calls up a great 
picture of the world and nature as they must have been 
when it was a living thing; when, with it in hand, he 
sees the succeeding ages slowly merge, one into the other, 
and pass away each with a character of its own, then it 
becomes one of the most powerful means at the teacher’s 
command for broadening and strengthening his pupils’ 
conceptions of the universe, The teacher must carefally 
avoid making too much haste. The idea to be attained 
is vast, and is destined to forever grow. Let there be 
ample time for the pupil to fill out that ancient landscape 
with all the detail which the existence of even this one 
living thing now known as a fossil implies. Without 
due deliberation and thought, something will be omitted 
which will mar the symmetry of the creation and spoil 
the beauty of the acene. 
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Sir Charles Lyell shows with great clearness the essen- 
tial difference between the testimony offered by the geo- 
logic witnesses of past wons and that offered by histori- 
ans of human actions. The former is given by witnesses 
that are absolutely without bias of any kind ; that of the 
latter is saturated with the prejudices of the writer which 
may entirely divert the reader from the truth. The 
former may be obacure in their meaning, but they are 
always honest ; how much we may learn from them de- 
pends upon our power to search out conditions that are 
not designedly concealed. The testimony of the latter 
may be vitiated by a willful distortion of facts, and what 
we get from it depends upon our own power to eliminate 
the writer’s prejudice. 

That the pupils may get aclear insight into the real mean- 
ing of a fossil form, it is necessary that the various stages 
or epochs of its history be taken in a definite order, be- 
ginning either with the present and working backward, or 
with the age in which the fossil lived and coming for- 
ward. In history, the latter is the usual course taken, 
and the suggestions here given are based upon this plan. 

I. IpentiricaTion.—In the case of a fossil fern leaf 
or fossil fish, for example, the evidence as to what the 
thing really is may seem so plain that the real import of 
this point may be overlooked, The early scientists were 
not fools by any means, yet the struggle was long and 
severe before the point was finally yielded that these are 
the remains of once living things. The fact that even the 
children of today will pronounce judgment almost in- 
stantly does not argue that they are more acute than all 
the early geologists. The latter understood elearly enough 
what such an admission meant; they saw that the world 
history, as they had been taught, would be entirely over- 
thrown, and rather than suffer this they tried to argue 
against the evidence of their own senses. 


It is just as bad, from an educational standpoint, to 
thoughtlessly accept a great truth, as it is to thoughtlessly 
reject it. The majority of people are always doing the 
one or the other, and the evidence that they are now 
thoughtlessly accepting the fact that fossil forms once 
lived is that very few are willing to accept all that must 
naturally follow such an admission. It is not a waste of 
time, therefore, to have the pupils gather together all the 
testimony that the fossil affords as to its real nature. In 
many cases the testimony is abundant and convincing. 
The fossil fern leaf bears many and striking resemblances 
to the present living forms. The pupils will readily and 
certainly distinguish the midrib, the petiole, the venation, 
the margin—serrated it may be—the forms of base and 
apex of the leaflets, and, in some cases, will find carbona- 
ceous matter of the leaf itself. By careful observation, 
more or less detailed, according to the experience of the 
pupils, these points will suffice to establish the truth con- 
cerning the origin of the specimen. The next step is to 
encourage the pupils to find out all the conditions, prob- 
able and possible, which the existence of this one living 
thing implies. 

II. Lire Conpitions OF THE Fosstu (in this case the 
fern).—If the fern in question were as much like our 
present kinds in its habits as its similarity of form would 
indicate, then there must have been a certain amount of 
light and heat, and it is most reasonable to suppose that 
these came from the sun. There were probably nights, 
too, and these diurnal changes were doubtless caused then, 
as now, by the earth’s rotation. Ferns of the present 
time are found over a great range of latitude, but they 
vary in size; this point will decide, then, whether the 
fossil lived in torrid or temperate regions, and will tell 
something of the ancient climate of the place where it 
was found. We know that our ferns survive rigorous 
winters, and it follows that there were, probably, seasons 
touch like our own; yet the extremes of heat and cold 
could not have been much, if any, greater than that of 
the present time. This means, however, snow, ice, and 
frost, freezing and thawing ; that is to say, all the features 
of a winter landscape were probably present. 

A growing plant needs moisture; very likely, thon, 
there were clouds, fogs, dews, mists, and rain, clear days 
and cloudy, wet and dry, just as now. Water of that 
ancient time must have been like that which now minis- 
ters to our wants—subject to the same laws. Heat lifted 
it in vapors and cold condensed it to rain and dew. As 


it fell to the earth, it was caught in the hollows of the 
surface, and lakes, seas, and oceans were doubtless the 





result, while that falling on the slopes in part ran off as 
brooks and rivers and in part sank only to reappear in 
springs. There must have been soil, too ; it may have 
been rocky and dry, or marshy, for ferns grow in the 
mountains as well as in marshes and on the prairies. 
The rain falling upon the soil would erode it; then there 
would be valleys, and consequently hills, some with jutting 
cliffs, some with long and gradual slopes. But these con- 
ditions which made it possible for a single fern to grow 
rendered it possible for myriads of them to flourish; not 
only ferns, but hosts of other plants in great variety, as 
we see today. Is it not possible—nay, probable—that 
the surface of the earth in that early time was clothed 
with a beautiful verdure much like that we now behold? 
With the profusion of plant life that may have existed, it 
is more than likely that animals abounded too. To be 
sure there is plenty of direct testimony that they did 
exist on land and in water, but for the present only that 
is considered which is implied in the life of the fern. Of 
course there must have been an atmosphere something 
like that which now exists; if atmosphere, then winds to 
bear the clouds about, to distribute the moisture, and to 
modify the temperature. With the sun in the sky, day 
and night and the seasons, with clouds, rain, rivers, and 
seas, snow, frost, and dew, with mountains, valleys, 
plains, with plants and animals, that ancient landscape 
must have been very like our own. Is it possible that it 
was the same, and that it has remained the same through- 


out all these ages ? 
{To be continued.) 





FLORAL DEFENCES. 


BY 8. C. SCHMUCKER. 


It is entirely too late, in this year of grace, to tell any 
one who knows anything about the plant world tbat the 
dainty corollas of our beautifully colored flowers are in- 
tended primarily, not for man, but for the gauzy and 
powdery-winged inhabitants of the air. Man has appro- 
priated these things to himself with the same sublime 
confidence with which he ruthlessly slaughters and de- 
vours the calf, and then drinks the store of milk kind 
nature had prepared for it, meanwhile resting secure in 

















the lofty assurance that both were intended solely and 
completely for his own important self. 

Gradually, however, we have grown to understand 
that the good and kind God is good and kind to a few 
things in this world besides man, including even the foxes 
that have holes, the sparrows that fall not without His 
knowledge, and the lilies, than which even Solomon was 
not more gloriously arrayed. 

Yes, the flowers have evidently donned their beautiful 
garments, brewed their luscious nectar, and distilled their 
sweet perfumes that they might draw to them in loving 
sojourn and in sweet and helpful co-operation the butter- 
flies and the bees. The service these friends can render 
the flowers depends, however, upon the fact that only 





those are bidden to the nuptial feast who have put on 
the wedding garments. All the host of little smooth. 
bodied flies and of shining ants are of the kind that, like 
Milton’s bishops,— 

“ Creep and intrade and climb into the fold.” 

They eat the feast, but they return no gervice. To 
their sleek bodies po grain of pollen clings, by them no 
vital spark is carried to enkindle new life in the next 
banquet hall. It is true some flowers, notably the milk. 
weeds, have been wise enough to adjust themselves to 
these previously unwelcome guests, but for most flowers 











the only alternatives are either to allow them to rifle 
the stores uselessly, or to keep them out entirely. I wish 
we could together look at some of the ingenious devices 
the flowers have invented to outwit these suave invaders. 

Why it is I cannot say, but most insects do not like to 
walk over a downy surface. Whether the tips of what to 
them are spikes penetrate the joints of their marrow, or 
whether they injure their breathing pores, I have never 
been able to determine. Now most flowering plants are 
more or less thoroughly covered on their tenderer parts 
with a downy coating that often develops into prickles, 
sometimes into etinging glands. 

If we look into the throat of many of our flowers we 
will see a heavy coating of fine hairs. This is especially 
the case in low-growing plants like the arbutus (Epigws 
repens) and the common violet (Viola cucullata), (Fig. 1). 
Here the hairs interfere in nowise with the legitimate 
feast of the butterfly or bee, but keep off the small in- 
truders. It must do this successfully, for while studying 
the violet’s cleistogamous flowers (the little green flowers 
that come later than the big blue ones, lie close to the 
ground and never open at all before they are ready to 
scatter the seed), I had some violet plants covered with 
moequito netting. Meshes of that degree of fineness 
kept out all insects that could fertilize the ovules, and 
these particular plants never set any seed at all from their 
violet flowers, though others standing uncovered beside 
them did. 

In the wild azalea (a nudiflora) (Fig 2), the hairs are 
on the outside of the corolla-tube and on the flower-stem, 
while the bloom is so placed that ants cannot get at it 
without creeping up the stalk. The hairiness of this 
stem is aided in its function by a sticky gum that must 
be exceedingly unpleasant to walk over. The shape of 
the corolla too, with its long slender tube, prevents any 
flies not long-tongued from rifling the flower. , 

The fire-pink (Silene virginica) (Fig. 3), has adopted 
the same plan, and this has led it into bad habits which 
have caught even the popular eye, for it is often called 
the catch-fly. 

All nitrogenous food, whether for plant or animal is 
costly. So the catch-fly, the petunia, and a number of 
others, have found that if the hairs are a little more 
glandalar, and the secretion a little more sticky, the flics 
are held and their decaying juices serve as rich food. 
One need not search foreign shores and miasmatic swamp® 
for carnivorous plants. 

There is, however, one device more ingenious and more 
successful than the rest, and that is the one used by toad 
flax, or butter-and-eggs (Linaria vulgaris — Fig. 4.),— 
that little tramp that has come to us a stowaway from 
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Europe, and has spread with such wonderful success all 
along our highways and trunk lines. It is one of those 
two-lipped flowers that has the good sense to keep its 
mouth shut; or, as a systematist would put it, it is 
bilabiate-personate. The little slit that opens into the 
throat is very slight, and, moreover, is fringed with bairs 








Fig. 3. 





that keep out, with very excellent though of course not 
absolute success, the smaller fry. But when the bumble- 
bee comes along he knows the secret of the establish- 
ment, and flying up to the flower he lights just on the 
orange patch on the lower lip and straightway the door 
flies open ; he buries himself half way in the flower and 














Fig, 4. 





sips the eagerly sought nectar. Satisfied, he runs away, 
and the lower lip, relieved from the weight of its im- 
portunate guest, immediately regains its former position 
of protection against unwelcome visitors. 

Not only in the human species is it true that kindly 
deeds bring kindly returns, and that helpfulness is the 
easiest pathway to a deserved and permanent success, 
while selfishness and avarice defeat their own ends. 








OUR PRESIDENTS. 


BY D. C. MURPHY, PH D., 
Slippery Rock Normal 8choo!, Pa. 


I, States Furnishing Presidents. 
Virginia, 5— Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Tyler. 
Massachusetts, 2—John Adams, John Quincy Adams. 
Tennessee, 3—Jackson, Polk, Johnson. 
Ohio, 3—Harrison, Hayes, Garfield. 
New York, 4—Van Buren, Fillmore, Arthur, Cleveland. 
Iilinois, 2—Lincoln, Grant. 
Louisiana, 1—Taylor. 
New Hampshire, 1—Pierce. 
Pennsylvania, 1—Buchanan. 
II. Political Parties Electing Presidents. 
All parties, 2—Washington, Monroe. 
Federal, 2—John Adams, John Q. Adama, 
Old Republicans, 2—Jefferson, Madison. 
Democrats, 6—Jackson, Van Buren, Polk, Pierce, Buchanan, 
Cleveland. 
Whigs, 4—Harrison, Tyler, Taylor, Fillmore, 


THE COCOA-NUT PALM. 





DIVISIONS. 





MATTER. 


HOW TO COMMUNIOATE. 





Introduction. 


and cocoa-nut. 
Cocoa-nut. 


Appearance of tree. Has no branches. 


leaves. 
How the tree is planted. 


Dimensions of tree. 
feet in diameter. 


Where cocoa nut palm is Chiefly in warm countries,—Ceylon, Brazil, Sumatra, | Explain. 


found. East and West Indies. 


How nuts are gathered. 
Monkeys trained also. 
Brown in color. 
strong fibres. 


Appearance of cocoa-nut. 
What found inside"of nut. 


forms a refreshing drink. 


Uses of different parts of tree. | Trunk furnishes good timber. 
Bads used as vegetables, called cocoa-nut cabbage. 


Buds of tree. 


Leaves of tree. 
Husks of nut. 


of so much value. 





Grows on tree called cocoa-nut palm-tree. 

Leaves grow at top. Nuts above the 

Each tree bears from 50 to 100 nuts. 

Ripe fruit taken, and allowed to lie and dry in the sun | Lily, onion, and hyacinth, 
till leaves burst forth ; then planted. 

Grows from sixty to one hundred feet in height, and two | Illustrate. 


Kernel, which adheres to shell. 
with cocoa-nut milk. Kernel eaten as food; milk 


Leaves shelter from heat of sun. 
Husk called “coir,”” — material resembling horse-hair, | Coir used because much 


made into mats, ropes, string, cord, brushes, and brooms. 
Why cocoa-nut palm-tree is} 4 fords both food and drink to the poor natives, 


Ask class to name different kinds of nuts,—walnut, bazel, | Show class a cocoa-nut and 


picture of tree. 


Explain difference between 
cocoa-nut palm-trees and 
other trees. 


planted in same manner. 
Explain “ di- 
ameter.” 

Why not grown 
here. 


Natives are trained to climb trees and gather nuts. | Explain how monkeys are 


trained. 


Shell hard and strong, and covered with | Explain ‘ fiber.” 


Hollow inside, filled | Explain “kernel” and 
*‘ hollow.” 


Use of timber. 

Very seldom used. Ex- 
plain why. 

Food for elephants. 


cheaper than horse-hair. 
Refer to cherry-tree. 
Recapitulate lesson. 











New Rpublicans, 7— Lincoln, Johnson, Grant, Hayes, Garfield, 
Arthur, Harrison. 
IIT, Presidents not Elected by the People. 

Thomas Jefferson and John Quincy Adams were chosen by the 
House of Representatives. 

John Tyler succeeded on death of Harrison. 

Millard Fillmore succeeded on death of Taylor. 

Andrew Johnson succeeded on death of Lincoln. 

Rutherford B. Hayes chogen by an Electoral Commission. 

Chester A. Arthur suceeeded on the death of Garfield. 
IV. Presidents not Inaugurated on the 4th of March. 

George Washington, inaugurated April 30, 1789. 

George Washington (second term), inaugurated March 5, 1793. 

James Monroe (second term), inaugurated March 5, 1821. 

John Tyler, inaugurated April 6, 1841. 

Zachary Taylor, inangurated March 5, 1849. 

Millard Fillmore, inaugurated Jaly 10, 1850. 

Andrew Johnson, inaugurated April 15, 1865. 

Rutherford B. Hayes, inaugurated March 5, 1877. 

Chester A. Arthur, inaugurated Sept. 20, 1881. 


[Presidents are inaugurated on the 5th of March every twenty- 
eight years. The next President to be inaugurated on the 5th of 
March will be in the year 1905.) 

V. Coincidences in the Lives of Presidents. 

Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, and James Monroe died on the 
4th of July. 

John Adams was eight vears older than Jefferson. 

Jefferson was eight years older than Madison. 

Madison was eight years older than Monroe. 

Monroe was eight years older than J. Q. Adams. 

Washington, Adams, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, all ended 
their terms in the 66:h year of their lives. 

VI. Religious Faiths of the Presidents. 

Episcopalians— Washington, Madison, Tyler, Taylor, Monroe, 
and Arthur, ; 

Unitariane— John Adams, John Quincy Adams, Fillmore. 

Methodists—Grant, Hayes, Johnson. 

Presbyterians — Jackson, Harrison, Polk, Pierce, Buchanan, 
Cleveland. 

German Reform— Van Buren. 

Disciple— Garfield. 

[Other Presidents were not connected with any church. | 


VII. Number of Vetoes by Different Presidents. 


Washington, ‘ . 2 Fillmore, . ‘ ‘ 0. 
Adams, . ° ‘ 0. Pierce, ° , » 
Jefferson, . ° ° 0. Buchanan, ° ° 4, 
Madison, . ‘ ‘ 8. Lincoln, . , ° 1. 
Monroe, . é A 3 Johnson, . ° ih, 
John Q. Adams, ° 0. Grant, ° ° BB 
Jackson, . ° aa. Hayes, » 12, 
Van Baren, ° ° 0» Garfield, . 0. 
Tyler, e , . 9. Arthur, . ° ° 4, 
Polk, ; . ° 3. Cleveland, ° . 

Taylor, . ° . 6. Harrison, . ° ° 


VII. Burial Places of our Presidents. 
Washington, at Mt. Vernon, Va. Polk, at Nashville, Tenn. 
John Adama, at Quincy, Mass. Taylor, at Lonieville, Ky. 
Jefferson, at Monticello, Va. Fillmore, at Boffalo, N. Y. 
Madison, at Montpelier, Va. Pierce, at Concord, N. H. 
Monroe, at Richmond, Va. Buchanan, at Lancaster, Pa. 
John Qaincy Adams, at Quincy, Lincoln, at Springfield, Lil. 
ass. Johnson, at Greenviile, Tenn. 
Jackson, at ‘' The Hermitage,’’ Grant, at Riverside, N. Y 
y. Haves, Fremont, O. 
Van Karen, at Kinderhook,N.Y. Garfield, at Cleveland, 0. 
Harrison, at North Bend, 0, Arthur, at Albany, N. Y. 


CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


[Mr. Winship will be pleased to receive questions upon school 
discipline, administration, methods of teaching, etc,, and will 
answer the same personally or secure answers from experts, 
Teachers will please write their names and addresses, not for 
publication, but that answers may be given by letter, if not of 
general interest. Will teachers ask questions with the pen as freely 
as with the voice? | 


— ——-— 








344. What are the most helpful biographies of edu- 
cators ? A Wou.p-Be- READER, 

Quick’s “Educational Reformers,” Laurie’s ‘‘ Comenius,” 
Lives of Pestalozzi, Horace Mann, Emma Willard, Roger 
Ascham, Thomas Arnold, Mary Lyon, and A. Bronson 
Alcott. 


345. Name for us one good work on Pedagogy and 
only one,—something sensible that one can understand 
and does not cost too much, Low SALARIED TEACHER 


White’s “ Pedagogy ” meets your case. 





Mr. Editor :—I am a reader of the ‘JOURNAL, and find it has 
helped me in my school work. The items on education are partic- 
ularly interesting, especially, ‘‘ Milton as an Educator.’’ Henry 
Whittemore’s ‘‘ Oatlines in Civics’’ is good, and I commend his 
method of teaching civil governmont, although he does not practice 
what he desires us to do. He says: Local history should receive 
due attention. There are very few communities in Massachusetts 
that have not interesting local history.’’ He also adds, that, 
‘* Every American should be proud of his whole country rather 
than a part.’’ Plainly showing us that he does not follow where 
General Sherman leads, The majority of leaders do the same; 
they tell us what, but not how, to do. Some good points are 
gathered from the many talks, but to a young teacher just starting 
in echool work without the advantsege of a normal college education, 
it certainly is most bewildering to know how to bring in the 
‘* best ways’’ to teach the boys and girls. Those who are blessed 
with a few grains of common sense get along very well, but it is 
sorrowful to gaze on the tired teacher of every educator’s methods, 
To teach human nature as we fiad it, and try to improve characters, 
is better than making human nature fit methods, for it ia never 
successfully done. My experience has been in country schoolrooms 
with all grades usually found in euch rooms, and the first thing I 
do in echool is to ascertain the different dispositions of my pupile, 
and during my stay with them, to treat them accordingly. I can- 
not make rules, for I dislike them myself, and I imagine my 
scholars do, therefore we live without them. We know, after a day 
or two, what we must du, and what we mast not do, and before the 
term closes pride ourselves on discipline. I sincerely trust the 
JOURNAL will continue its good work. A TEACHER. 





In your issue of the 4th inst., on page 281, in the answer to a 
question regarding Judge Draper you say that he was not connected 
with the schools of New York prior to hia election as state super- 
intendent. In fact, Mr. Draper was a teacher in the Albany 
Academy at an early point in his career and he was also, for three 
years, a very active, intelligent and useful member of the Board of 
Pablic Instruction of this city, and during that time became quite 
familiar with the workings of the city echool system. I think it 
only due to Mr. Draper that theese facts chould be stated as they 
help to account for his immediate efficiency in the administration 


of the cffice of state superintendent. 
CHaa, W. Cour, Supt. o/ Schools, Albany, 
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Do you know the names of all the trees you see regu- 
arly? If not, why not? 


Prop. Davip Swine of Chicago speaks the most vig- 
orous praises of the public schools of that city. 


No subject farnishes such ever-varying materials for 
observation as botany, and this very fact is its weakness 
because the abundance of opportunities makes the obser- 
vations desultory and incoherent. 


EnavisH high school pupils usually enter a year later 
than classical school scholars, and in general children of 
classical tendencies and aspirations are fully a year more 
advanced than those who have not such tendencies and 
aspirations. 


A Cuicaco teacher, Helen Rathborn, has been trying 
to stop the child's whispering by tying a handkerchief 
over his mouth and around his neck so tight that he could 
not whisper. Is this one of the virtues of “no punish- 
ment”? 


Tae average cost for instruction per pupil is always 
lowest in the primary grade because the salaries are 
lowest and the number of pupils per room is greater. 
Here are some recent average figures: Primary school, 
$12.47 per pupil; grammar school, $15.75; kinder- 
garten, $19.46; evening school, $33.42; Latin, $48.66. 


Never before has the kindergarten been given such 
prominence. In nearly every large city there is one or 
more kindergarten training schools from which from 
twelve to thirty graduates have gone forth, and the occa- 
sion has been utilized for the glorification of the kinder- 
garten idea. These all have extended exhibits of work 
done in the kindergarten. Songs are an especial feature, 
and oftentimes there are action songs rendered with high 
art. No theme so electrifies the commengement orator 
ps the mission of Froebel, 


Tur ComMENCEMENT OF 93.—All through the country 
the commencement season has been of greater importance 
than ever before. The commencement address has taken 
the place of the exercises very largely, and a class of 
special Commencement Day orators seems to be develop- 
ing. Harvard has the great Class Day of the country. 
There is nothing to compare with it. Her campus is 
most classic; her sons come back by the thousands; the 
entire community gives itself up to it; it is indeed fairy- 
land with “spreads” innumerable. All the colleges have 
made the most of the season, while the seminaries, acad- 
emies, normal schools, high schools, and kindergarten 
training classes have magnified themselves through their 
closing days in royal fashion. Caterer and orator have 
vied with each other in enriching the occasion. 








A STUDY OF SUBJECTS.—(IIL) 


Txuoveut Sussects.—NScience is a leading thought 
subject. Only a trained mind can do aught that is worth 
the doing in science. From first to last, the mind is 
being quickened, inspired to keen observation and close 
discrimination, is held responsible for good judgment and 
discernment in estimating effects. 

History, while primarily a knowledge subject, is valu- 
able in thought development and in some particulars is 
more valuable as a means of training than the science. 
The sciences at best deal only with nature, its forces and 
laws. Science is a means of learning the laws and forces, 
that one may obey the former in order to utilize the latter. 
There is no room for that play of the judgment which 
deals with problems that can never be absolutely solved. 
In history there are entirely changed conditions. Here 
one is always dealing with Auman nature. The element 
of certainty is almost entirely eliminated : one must at best 
deal with problems in which an unfathomable human nature 
has had most to do. In this work one must think at his 
best, and when he has reached the heights he wishes for 
a nearer approach to the infinite. If nature tends to make 
one worship its Creator, a study of history makes one 
realize that there must be a mind infinitely above the 
creative genius in order to administer the affairs of earth 
through human nature that seems to know no laws. 

Mathematics goes to the other extreme and anchors the 
mind in absolute certainties, giving a training in strength 
of thought that comes not from the inspiration of science 
or the infinity of history. 

Ethics, which must be studied more and more, will 
open avenues for thought training akin to history. The 
critical study of literature is an admirable means of de- 
veloping a kind of power that comes from none of the 
above subjects. It makes the mind alert, it develops a 
new phase of judgment, it peers into an individaal mind 
in much the same way as a stady of history peers into the 
universal mind of a given period. 

Physiology, civics, manual training, music, art,—all 
have elements that may be utilized in developing and 
strengthening the mind. 

But after all it is of less importance what the subject 
is than how it is taught. Until recent years science rarely 
aroused the ordinary mind even in college. Even now 
in many preparatory schools and colleges history is no 
more than a seine for detaining a mass of facts that are 
unfortunate enough to get entangled by the meshes of a 
text book. These subjects have limitless possibilities for 
giving thought power, but their possibilities must be made 
available. 








THE CHOICE OF BOOKS.* 


Frederick Harrison is always sure to be read whether 
one believes or disbelieves what he says. He is deter- 
mined to be read and to have whoever reads know ever 
after what he has said. This pocket-edition volume of 
advice on “ The Choice of Books” is so wholesome and 
withal so delightful that we turn from the perusal of it 
with a desire to let the readers of the Journat have an 
early glimpse of his thoughts about books. 

There is as much danger from the misuse as from the 
entire neglect of books. There is often a most debilitat- 
ing waste of brain in aimless, promiscuous, rapid reading, 
and this often amounts to a poisonous inhalation of mere 
literary garbage. 


* By Frederick Harrison. New York: Macmillan & Co. Price, 75 ets, 





Who of us is as careful abont the tone and character 
of his book companions as of his society? How many 
people come into our homes in covers who would not be 
admitted in coat or petticoat? Who of us knows the 
difference in the nutritive power of our books as we do 
of meats, vegetables, and cereals? That which is simply 
trivial or curious is by far too popular. Too few great 
books get into the heads of the people even when they 
get upon the shelf. The great literature of the world is 
neglected. 

An vnused mind is as strong as one that is exhausted 
by an impotent vivacity for desultory information. The 
longest life, the greatest industry, and the most powerful 
memory would not enable usto profit by one one-hundredth 
part of the ordinarily good things in the world, how 
much less lives that are dissipated by careless, undirected, 
untrained reading. 

We are slow to learn that it is of infinite importance 
what we can learn and retain and of utterly no importance 
what we have once looked at or glanced through. The 
most of our reading leaves as little mark on our lives and 
thought as the foam that gathers around the keel of a 
passing boat. 

The most important thing with all of us is to know 
what not to read. It is high art to prevent new books 
from destroying the usefulness of the little we have al- 
ready read A habit of reading idly debilitates and cor- 
rupts the mind for all wholesome reading. To read 
wisely requires strong resolution and infinite pains. To 
read for the sake of reading or for the sake of saying 
that we have read a book is one of the worst and most 
unwholesome habits. Many a scholar has read until it is 
impossible for him to get any good from reading. We 
kill good books when we give our time to one that is 
trivial. ‘ Paradise Lost ” is lost in the inundation of the 
modern things about “ Paradise Lost.” To take up a book 
without a purpose is to sacrifice an opportunity to take 
up one with a purpose. The reading of great books is a 
faculty to be acquired, and not a natural gift. Homer 
paints the world which he saw; he is the eternal poet. 
Read the Iliad or the Odyssey—better both—entire in a 
translation. There is nothing that will give the same 
hot glow of pleasure or raise a finer throb in the pulse. 
He is the easiest, most artless, most diverting of the 
poets, and the fiftieth reading rouses the spirit more than 
the first. 

ZEschuylas’ “ Agamemnon” is without a rival in 
tragedy. Neither “ Lear,” nor “Othello,” nor “ Mac- 
beth,” nor “ Hamlet” is so typically perfect a tragedy as 
‘ Agamemnon.” 

There is no Roman Homer, Virgil’s “‘ Eneid” is the 
nearest equivalent to a national epic. It has ever held 
high rank because its plan and conception are so heroic, 
the form so consummate, and influence so profound. It 
has a place in the winnowed poetry that must be eternal. 
Horace and Uvid have an inimitable witchery of phrase. 
Juvenal has a rare insight into men. Lucretius has a 
wonderful force of meditation. Horace is untranslatable. 
His wit, grace, sense, fire, and affection cannot be trans- 
planted to another tongue. 

Dante’s “ Divina Commedia” is the ideal among 
modern writers for the Latin werld. “Don Quixote” is 
the Spanish serio-comic analogue of Dante’s vision. It is 
a burlesque divine comedy. 

Goethe’s “ Faust” gave literature the most wonderful 

intellectual impulse. Shakespeare is not always at his 
best, but he is the best we have in English in certain lines, 
and a few, amd only a few, of his dramas, the master- 
pieces, should be read. Milton reached high-water mark 
in lyrical perfection. Bunyan is peerless. Burns, Byron, 
Shelley, Keats, and Wordsworth, each in his way and in 
his degree, add to the perpetual glories of literature. 
Coleridge, Scott, and Browning have won their place, and 
must be read and wellknown. Tenn yson has certainly won 
his place among the immortals. His “In Memoriam” 
reveals the genius that belongs to the best days of Greece, 
but much of his pretentious work is too pretentious. 
R Goldsmith’s “ Viear of Wakefield ” and Defoe’s “ Rob- 
inson Crusoe” will be, and must be, read for what they 
are. The latter is without a rival in any language, with 
® possible exception of “Don Quixote,” the only other 
prose work of the fancy which has equal charms for every 
age of life. 


Scott’s prose belongs to every age and race. His ia 
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one of the first of the great creative minds of the world. 
Miss Edgeworth, Miss Austen, and George Eliot have 
founded a new school of romantic art, and their admi- 
rable pictures of society hold a rare and abiding place in 
English literature. 

Everybody reads and enjoys Dickens, Thackeray, 
Bulwer, the Bronté:, and Anthony Trollope, but it is not 
possible as yet to assign them places with the immortals, 
though it is more than probable that “ Pickwick,” “ Van- 
ity Fair,” ‘ Last Days of Pompeii,” and ‘Silas Marner ” 
will take rank in permanent literature. 

Victor Hugo, George Sand, and Balzac, with all their 
defects, have wonderful powers that must be recognized. 
“‘ Les Miserables ” is a book of extraordinary power. 

One can never read “ Antiquary,” “ Bride of Lammer- 
moor,” “Ivanhoe,” or ‘Old Mortality” too often for 
pleasure or profit. Scott is a perfect library in himself, 
and should be read again and again. It is in its way a 
literary Bible. 

One should train himself to a devotion to the truly 
great writers, to Wordsworth as well as Byron, to Burns 
as well as Shelley, to Bocaccio as well as Milton, to Ban- 
yan as well as Rabelais, to Goldsmith as well as Goethe. 








TIMELY QUESTIONS. 


BY GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP. 


Why are the Borden trial and the Ford’s Theater 
inquest so important events, judging by newspaper 
standard ? 

When the metropolitan dailies give a third of their 
available space to the detailed reports of the testimony at 
these two judicial inquiries, there must be a reason for 
the fact. First, and sufficient for a ways, is the fact that 
news is at best dull these days, and these long reports, 
when they can be sent on by mail—thanks to our devel- 
oped postal system—form a comparatively cheap method 
of filling a great deal of space. Newspaper editors are 
very shrewd men, and always know what sort of news 
their constituency demands. But they are also subject 
to a contract to supply a reasonable amount of reading 
matter, for both readers and advertisers. The taste 
which calls for detailed reports of these trials is andoubt- 
edly a bad taste, but it is a taste for which the editors 
who furnish this matter as the major part of what must 
occupy the half hour between home and work for the 
mass of workers, are very largely responsible, It is only 
by educating a public that shall know how to read the 
papers, that shall have the self-control absolutely essential 
before a daily paper can be read for what is in it worth 
knowing, that shall look upon one of the greatest develop- 
ments of our civilization as something more than a means 
of killing time on the way to the store or the office, that 
the morbid reading taste cultivated by the papers can be 
renovated, so that it shall be a distinct factor in every 
person’s development of knowledge and culture. No one 
believes less than I that the reading of daily papers has 
really hurt the intellectual fiber of the readers, as a mass. 
The daily papers have made a constituency that reads, 
and that reads matter of vastly greater value, proportion- 
ately, than any of our ancestors ever indulged in. The 
proposition is open to discussion of course. However, at 
least the constituency of readers is a fixture, and it needs 
educating. 

Whatever one reads as the cause of the terrible tragedy 
at Washington, whatever way the partisan papers put the 
case, is it not typicsl of a tendency characteristic of most 
Americans, and perhaps of everybody else, to put off the 
things that are going to cost money, and especially quite 
a little money, until every expedient has been used? 
The satisfaction in a cash balance which totally obliterates 
any amount of known demands upon it is always a most 
interesting mental phenomenon. The argument appeals 
especially to school people. Is there a city in the country 
that is not wasting half the profit it might get from its 
best teachers by giving some of them more pupils than 
their rooms were ever meant to hold, or that is not pay- 
ing rent on hired rooms which would much more than 
cover the interest on a sum sufficient to equip a building 
specially fitted for all desired purposes?—an exact par- 
allel with the case of Ford’s Theatre. This is all an old 
story in economics and in popular proverb, and yet it 
seems as if it were as hard as ever to live up to what it 
is so hard to fairly consider. 


For another side of the facts which come from Wash- 
ington, nothing has shown more plainly the way in which 
our national capital has grown. Placed where it was be- 
cause those who set our constitution running made up 
their minds that this was the best place for it, Washing- 
ton is, on the whole, advantageously located. Malaria 
and our wonderful national development were not, natur- 
ally, in the minds of the fathers. For over fifty years 
Washington was slowly manufactured as the needs of the 
government admiuistration and the resources of the treas- 
ury dictated. Grand plans were laid from the first, and 
were slowly carried out, till the war stopped everything. 
The wonderful expansion under the prosperity since the 
war has only been a parallel to that of the rest of the 
country, Every year has seen more massive government 
structures planned and begun, more palatial residences 
built, replacing in part the elementary constructions of 
the earlier period among which they rise. Ford’s The- 
ater, once the playhouse of the national capital, only em- 
phasizes in its fall the difference between old and new. 








CHICAGO UNIVERSITY NOTES. 
{From the Editor’s Note Book of May 3.1 


The greatest show in Chicago is Chicago and one of the wonders 
of Chicago is the fact that she has within herself the resources for 
such gigantic enterprises as Chicago University, Armour Institate, 
aod the Newberry Library. The city has but recently focused its 
mighty western energy upon scholarship and literature, and now 
she is sure to be as prominent in the scholastic world as she is in the 
commercial, 

President Harper is ‘‘ the university’’ in a sense that no other 
eastern college president is. He was at the birth of thie great in- 
stitution, and has been its guiding hand as well as its germinant 
thought every hour of its life. His energy ie only equaled by his 
discretion, and the university already stands as a factor in the col- 
lege thought and life of the country with the half dozen oldest and 
best universities. Never before has the country east of tre Rockies 
had such an experience. A keen personality has defied the tradi- 
tions of the centuries and dictated terms, so to speak, to conserva- 
tive echolarship. 

Four entire city squares constitute the grounds, with an even 
chance that two others will be added at no distant day. In the 
second city of America, midway between the two great parks of 
the city—the Jackson and the Washington—well removed from the 
hustle and bustle of the citified city, and yet with easy reach of 
everything that the city can offer, with its large campus as level 
as a billiard board, it has everything that could be desired by way 

of opportucity for a ‘‘ plant.’’ The city authorities did a practi- 
caily un-do-able thing when they deliberately closed two streets at 
its request so that the four squares are one great park, in the eye 
of the city. 

For building purposes it is to be in four sections. In the south- 
west equare are already built the dormitories and the university 
building to be used for the graduate students; in the south-west 
equare are being built four large stone buildings—everything is of 
stone—for the woman’s college of which Mrs. Alice Freeman 
Palmer is the dean; in the north-east is rising the temporary library 
and gymnasium, and the Ryerson Physical Laboratory ; in the north- 
west, domitories for the undergraduates, and a biological library. 

Such a faculty was never born fall-grown. It is one of the few 
great faculties of America, the best paid and with scarcely an ex- 
ception the most famous. President Harper has in no one thing 
shown such courage and wiedom as in the “‘cheek ’’ with which he 
asked for whomever he desired the wide world over and paid the 
salary that would get him—if money would tempt. It is indeed a 
liberal education to stroll among these men and see them in their 
work. Think what it means to have grouped about such a youth- 
fal, record. breaking president, one hundred and twenty men like 
Von Holset of Heidelberg, Moulton and Lawrence of Cambridge, 
(Eog.), Lagergree of Upeal, Laughlin of Harvard, Robinson of 
Brown, Small of CoPby, and Stagg of Yale. 

The Library is a feature that attracts attention. It is every- 
where. It is for use rather than ornament. It is already in eight 
departments and in as many different places. It is classified by 
working subjects and all the professors of a given subject have 
their rooms grouped about the library that contains the thousand 
of volumes that will be helpfal to their students. Every book is 
available for whoever needs, it and is where he will be most likely 
to need it. 

NOTES. 

Biology is nowhere better taught. 

Lowell Hall is progresssing finely. 

The University News is a live daily. 

The University is ‘‘ in many a will.” 

Kent Chemical Laboratory is well under way. 

The Christian sentiment is as hearty as at Brown. 

University Extension is one of the features of the University. 

A Biological Club is quite a feature of the socio-scholastic life. 

More of the professors graduated from Harvard than from any 
other institution. 

Kenwood Observatory, 46th street, has been secured for astro-: 
nomical purpoees. 

There will be domitories for 200 women in September as there 
are in process of erection, Foster Hall, Kelley Hall, Beecher Hall 
and Woman’s Hall, 


The largest telescope in the world ia being made for the Yerkes 
Observatory which will be built this year. 

The University fands already reach $5,000,000. 

There will be $2,000,000 of buildings ready for occupancy by 


September. 








FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES. 


A STUDY OF ENGLISH. 

The children sat ander a shady bough, 

And there had many a giggle and laugh 
O’er the troubles sad of a Jersey cough 

At the antics queer of her baby caugh, 
In charge of a man with a wrinkled brough 

Who hobbled along on an open staugh. 

—Chicago Record. 





ALARMING. 


Church Treasurer (excitedly): Well, Dr. Pious, a few more 
sermons like thst you preached this morning will ruin the church. 

Pastor: Rain the church !—How so ? 

Church Treasurer : You preached on ‘‘ Economy,”’ and the con- 
gregation were so much impressed that the contribution will hardly 
pay the gas-bill. 

IN THE CONSERVATORY. 

He—" Please, Mabel, just a little kiss; avd what harm if I put 
my arm around you for a moment? ’’ , 

She—“* Hush, Tom; beggars should not give alms.” 


A STRANGE COINCIDENCE. 

“And now,’’ said the coming graduate, as he drew for $50, “the 
old man’s been cuttin’ up his shines lately; [ must pat a check on 
him. 

_ ”? said the old man, as he looked dreamily out on the 
landscape, ‘‘shut that door; there’s a draft comin’ in.’’—Atlanta 
Constitution, 

CAUSE FOR THANKS, 

“There is wan thing Oi am thankful for,” said Mr. Grogan; 
** Oi won’t have to wor-r-k for a livin’ fwin Oi’m dead.’’—Indian- 
apolis Journal, 








EDITORIAL MENTION. 





Sapt. H. M. James of Omaha is elected superintendent of schools 
of Tacoma at a $3,000 salary. 

Hon. W. R. Garrett, ex-president of the N. E. A. and state 
superintendent of public instruction in Tennessee, has retired from 
office with the good will and high regard of the educational 
fraternity. 

Miss E. P. Haghes, prircipal of the normal department of Cam- 
bridge University, England, is in this country studyirg educational 
institutions and measures. She spent two weeks in Boston, ac- 
quainting herself with educational leaders ae few foreign visitors 
have ever done. 

The commencement exercises of the Perkins Institution and 
Massachusetts School for the Blind was exceptionally interesting. 
The kindergarten part of the program was esp:cially enjoyable. 
Helen Keller’s reading from ‘ Flowers,’ by Henry W. Longfellow, 
was a special feature of the exercises. 

Rev. Dr. George Gannett of the widely-known Gannett Institute, 
Boston, died at Englewood, I!]., on the 11th instant. He was born 
in East Bridgewater, Mass., in 1819; a graduate of Bowdoin Col- 
lege, of the Bangor Theological Seminary, and for a time a Con- 
gregational clergyman. He opened the Gannett Institute in 1857. 
For the past three years he has spent his time largely in travel. 

Mr. Ray Green Hauling of New Bedford, Mass., ia to bail from 
the Cambridge English High School hereafter, having been 
promptly elected as successor to Mr. F. A. Hill, whom the Boston 
School Board has taken, at a salary of $3,800, to become the head 
master of the new Mechanic Arts High Scbool. Mr. Hauling is one 
of the educational leaders of New England, a man of rare gifte 
and exceptional experience. A graduate of Brown, a teacher of 
the high school of Fitchburg for several years, and of New Bed- 
ford of late years, president of the Massachusetts Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation and of the American Institute of Instruction, he has de- 
clined the principalship of the East Boston High School and a 
$4000 Academic principalship in Chicago. Scholarly, a careful 
and faithfal worker, professionally zealous, personally popular, be 
bas earned the promotion that now comes to him and the educa- 
tional distinction that it implies. Cambridge is as much to be 
congratulated as he. 

Miss Margaret E. Schallenberger, whom President Jordan of 
Leland Stanford Jr. University (Cal.) has invited from the prin- 
cipalsbip of the training department of the San Joeé Normal School 
to be principal of the educational department of the university is 
one of the most gifted young women in the school life of the coun- 
try. A native of San Joeé, trained in the normal school of that 
place, she became critic teacher, from which position she was pro- 
moted to a principalship at the first opportunity. It is but two 
years since she did her first public schcol work, upon the platform 
or in educational journalism. From the first she was recognized as 
a genius. She has written little, but wonderfully well; her first 
article in the JoURNAL OF EDUCATION, “ Ideals,’’ appeared 
in the Special Number a year ago; and her third, ‘The Why 
Child,’’ will appear in the Special Number next week. The second 
article, “ Believe in the Boys without a But,’’ appeared in the 
JOURNAL of August 25,'92. These are classics. There are few 
more effective institute speakers. Her call to the university is an 
esrly recognition of rare ability. It is but another instance in 
which President Jordan’s insight has enabled him to get the bes 
by getting it early, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 





is do ent are requested to send 
ern as pe ye A with contributions, not necessarily 


use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence.1 


THE BOBOLINK’S SAUCY SONG ‘ ENGLISHED.” 


‘* Birds That We See,”” by Ernest EK. Thompson, in the Jane 
Scribner, gives this dainty bit of bird lore : 


Bat none of our native birds has made for himeelf a greater 
name than the bobolink, the mad harlequin of the meadows. 
course the children were the first to recognizs his genius and intro- 
duce him to society. Bat he has since graduated from the pureery 
rhyme, and like the chickadee, is now making his way in the liter- 
ary world. If there is one of these birds in our meadows, we shall 
not have long to wait before both seeing and hearing bim. . 

A single note of his unparalleled song, or a single glimpse of his 
odd black-and-white livery, is sufficient to identify him a mile off, 
after once having made his acqvaintance. See him yonder, skim- 
ming over the meadow with down-curved, vibratory wings, his 
plamage all jet black, except the white marke on his back and the 
creamy patch on his nape. Hark to his bubbling, jingling, inex- 
pressible music as he curvets and flatters in the air. Some of the 
older writers on the birds of New England say that the boys there 
tranelate the song into ‘* Bobolink, bobolink, Tom Denny, Tom Denny, 
come pay me the sixpence you've owed me more than a year and a 
half ago. I paid you, I paid yu You didn't. Idid. You 
didn’t, you lie, you cheat, you cheat, youcheat!’’ Then, as Nattall, 
the man cf bird-song adds: ‘‘ However puerile this odd phrase 
may appear, it is quite amusing to fied how near it approaches to 
the time and expression of the notes when pronounced in a harried 
manner.’’ It is indeed amusing, and more than that, it is the only 
method of graphic description that is available, for musical notes 
and verbal definitions are equally powerless to reproduce this re- 
markable seranade. 





— 


A UNIQUE DEVICE. 


The Columbian Exposition File, an illustration of which is here 
given, is one of the most ingenious and popular devices at the 
World’s Fair. This is the invention of Supt. C. S. Barnett of 
Eureka Springs, Ark. 
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NATURE STUDIES. 


The following letter, not intended for publication, illastrates the 
interest in well directed nature study in one school : 


Last October I proposed to my pupils that we all keep a list of 
the different species of birds we could see and identify from that 
time till the first of June. One of the boys has over seventy on his 
list (and he bas bat one eye), three or four have over sixty; all of 
the boys and several of the girls have over forty, I think. Oar 
schoolroom is on the edge of a wooded ravine, with a small brook 
running through it—a favorite reeort for the birda at all seasons. 
In the spring I fed them from the windows, giving them qaite a 
variety of food, and for days and weeks we had flocks of purple 
and pine finches, tree sparrows and snow-birds, song and chipping 
sparrows, fox sparrows and the lovely white-throated sparrow. 
Then later we had an unusual number of migratory birds; and cer- 
tainly our eyes never did us so good service before. I kept my 
field glass in the schoclroom, and the scholars were free to go to 
the windows whenever they could spare the time, and with few ex- 
ceptions they were very eager to see and learn the name of each 
new-comer. Daring April and May I saw in the ravine, from my 
schoolroom windows, fifty different species, all bat two of which I 
identified with certainty; the two I wes almost sure about. One 
day the ravine was alive with white-throated eparrows. 





ANIMAL AGE. 


20 years—bear, lion. 
15 years—cat, dog. 


400 yearse—the elephant. 
300 years—whale. 
100 years—tortoise, crow, swan. 12 years— parrot. 
50 years—gooee. 10 years—robin, sheep, par- 
40 years—camel and hawk. tridge. 
25 years—horee, ox, canary, crane. 8 years—equirrel, 


a 


A PECULIAR CASE. 


A peculiar case was presented to State Commissioner Corson of 
Ohio recently. It is of a boy who has attended school regularly 
for seven years and seems unable to learn. In that time he has 


learned the letter a and the word dog. In number he can count 
thirty, but in doing so invariably omits the namber seventeen. The 
board of education has asked the parents to withdraw the boy. 


————e— 


BON-BONS. 


(The following are some answers given by pupils In one of our large 
public schools.) 

Teacher : ** What does anonymous mean? ”’ ‘a 

Small Boy: ‘‘ Anonymous—without a name. * 

Teacher ; ‘‘ Correct. Tommy put the word in a sentence. 

Tommy: ‘‘ A baby is anonymous when it is born.’’ 

An example of a word a prefix Ex gy snery a 

ight «ffalgent youth at rear of the room arose. xsight. 
en Re siame tu of ;—sight—the root. Exsight— out of sight.” 

—deli yine the 

Sentences being required for the words—delight and divine 
following (in school boy parlance) was the result :— 

‘© Tn de night de light is lit.” 

“* Grapes grow on de vine.”’ 

A class in grammar was being examined. The principal asked 
for the defition of a noun. The anawer was rattled off promptly,— 
‘* A noun is the name of any person, place, or thing. Example: 
oO inder.”’ 

TE Correct. Why is organ-grinder a nous? ”’ 


‘ ; ] (place) a thing.’ 
‘* Because it is the name of a person p rw 4 New York City. 





THE FOLK LORE OF NAIL-CUTTING. 


You have given rhymes of many kinds. Can you give me one, 
more or less widely quoted, on nail-cutting ? x. 
The only one of which I have any knowledge is : 


A man had better ne’er been born 

Than have his nails on a Sunday shorn. 

Cut them on Monday, cut them for health ; 

Cut them on Tuesday, cut them for wealth ; 

Cut them on Wednesday, cut them for news ; 

Cut them on Thursday, for a pair of new shoes ; 

Cut them on Friday, cut them for sorrow ; 

Cut them on Saturday, see your sweetheart tomorrow. 


—— ee 


THE BEGINNING OF A LIBRARY. 


Books suggests the following list as making a good foundation 
for a library of books-to-be-read for the ordinary, plain, non- literary 
citizen ; together with a few such books as the said citizen may need 
if he has, as he should, a home of his own. The whole list can be 
bought at list prices, good cloth editions, for about $75. 


Aldrich, . : . Marjorie Daw 
American Poems. 

Ayres, . ° . Verbalist 
Bacon, . ° ° Essays 


Book Lover 


Baldwin, . ° 
‘ Cousin Pons 


Balzac, . ° ° 


Bierce, ° ° . Soldiers and Civilians 
Blackmore, . ° Lorna Doone 
Byron—selections, . M. Arnold, ed. 
Byron, . ° > Childe Harold 


Clodd, ° ° . Story of Creation 
Conway, ‘ . Idols and Ideals 


Danudet, . ° . Jack 
Etiot, . ° ° Adam Bede 
° ° ° Middlemarch 


° ° ° Mill on the Floss 
Field, ° ° . Little Book of Western Verse 
Fiske, . ° . Idea of God 
Flaubert, . . - Salammbo 
Goldemith, . ° Vicar of Wakefield 
Goodholme, ° - Domestic Cyclopxdia 
Hardy, . ° ‘ Tess of the D'Urbervilles 
Harland, . ° - Common Sense in the Honrehold 
° ° R Breakfast, Luncheon, and Tea 
Harte, . ° ° Luck of Roaring Camp, etc. 
Hawthorne, ‘ + Scarlet Letter 
Holmes, ‘ ° Autocrat 
Howells, . . . Rise of Silas Lapham 
Hugo, . . ° Les Miserables 
Hutton, . ° . Curiosities of the American Stage 
Hoxley, ° ° Lay Sermons 
Lowell, . ° . Fireside Travels 
Maupassant, . ‘ Odd Namber 
Mill, ° . . Liberty 
. . . Subjection of Women 
Mitchell, . ° - Dream Life 
Morley, . ° . Compromise 
Palgrave, . ° - Golden Treasury 
Pastels in Prose. 
Plato, ° : . Socrates 
Reade, . ; ° Cloister and the Hearth 
Red Letter Poems, 
Rorer, . . ° Philadelphia Cook Book 
Raskin, . ° - Sesame and Lilies 
Saltus, . . Philosophy of Disenchantment 


Sand, ‘ ° » Snow Man 
Schopenhauer, $ Wiedom of Life 
Schreiner, ° African Farm 
Spcfford, House and Hearth 
Stevenson, Merry Men 
Stockton, ° Radder Grange 
Thackeray, Henry Esmond 


’ , Newcomes 
’ : » Vanity Fair 
. ° Virginians 


Tyndall, Fragments of Science 
Upton, . ° Standard Operas 
Warner, . My Summer in a Garden 
Wheeler, . ‘ - Familiar Allasions 
Tennyson, . , Poems 





QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
— When was the Republican party organized ? x. 


aa many World’s Fairs have there been previous oe 
— In which of Shakespeare’s plays is the line :— a 
**T'll call for pen and ink a welte my mind.” M. 


Tn King Henry IY. 


— Who was called the Napoleon of Dafeat ? L 
This name was applied to Henry Olay, in allusion to hia repeated 
defeats as candidate for the Presidency. C. 


— In the JoURNAL of June 8, '93, pp. 362, you say “ Andrew 
Johneon’s grave, at Richmond,’’ is marked by no stone. Did you 
mean James Monroe’s. Andrew Johnson’s grave is at Greenville, 

., and has a small handsome monument. 
Tenn., an ae 

— I have thought in years pest that I knew a little Latin, not. 
withstanding the fact that the greater part of my teaching energy 
has been expended in the other lines. Buta few days ago an ao- 
quasintance brought me a slip of paper on which was written the 
following copied from the design on the door of the safe formerly 
owned by the U. S. Government and located in the office of the 1, 


8. Court in this city. 
a he Qai pro Domina Justitia Sequitar.’’ 


I could not make good English of it. It is evidently a motto 
adopted by the jadicial department of the government, and is con- 
sequently terse. Bat I never eaw it before, and after several 
weeks’ meditation over it I send it to you hoping you will let in the 
light upon it. HopkKIns, New Hampshire, 

This is a good motto for the jadge of a court,—‘* Who follows 
(or jadges) conformably with his mistress Justice,” that is he 
should act in complete subjection to the principles of justice. This 
woulda be according to the classical use of the words, but | get 
from a reporter of courts, this anecdote of Queen E.izaboth, 
Her attorney general had adopted for his motto: Qui pro domina 
sequitur ; who sues (or prosecates) in behalf of his mistress, mean. 
ing the Queen herself. She having read this, immediately said; 
Not so, but say,— Qui pro domina justitia sequitur, who proeecutes 
in behalf of his mistress, Justice, R. L. PERKINS, Boston, 











SOLUTIONS. 

41. How many inch bal!s can be putin a box which measures 
inside 10 inches square and 5 inches deep ? 1.C. 

[The answer given to this problem in the earlier editions of Ray’s 
Higher Arithmetic was 568, bat in later editions it was changed to 
576, then 577, and finally, in 1890, to 594, which is believed to be 
the greatest number. I have eeen it stated that George Newbauer, 
of Greenville, Ohio, was the first to obtain the last result and the 
following is substantially his method of solution :} 


D 








A 


Tarn the box upon its side, and place 5 balls along one end o! 
the box in first row, placing center of first ball at A, the second at 
B, &o.; 4 balls in second row, with center of first ball at (, 2 
that AC = BC = AB = 1 in. Also, AF = } inch, and there- 
fore CF = \(CA? — AF?) = (1? — 4?) == 43 = 866+ in. 
=<distance between centers of adjacent rows, and {(10 — 1) + 
866] + 1 = 11 rows in firat layer and an unoccupied space of 
-8397+ inches between outside of eleventh row and end of box 
-“..(5 X 6) + (4 X 5) = 50 balls in first layer. Next place 4 
balle in first row of second layer, 5 balls second row, etc, by 
placing center of first ball at D, so that DA = DB = DC = AB. 
Hence DF = CF =})3. Also FO =m } CF = }\3 = .2557- 
in, DO = (DF? — FO*); ¥[(4V8)*—(4¥8)?] = V4 — 1) 
= § = 4/6 = .816467 in. = distance between planes through which 
centers of balls in two consecutive layers. Since centers of rows ia 
second layer are FO = 4/3 = .2887 tothe right of center of corret 
pon¢iog row in first layer, and since ontside of eleventh row i" 
first layer is .8397 in. from end of box, there is .3839T — ,2887 = 
-051+- in. more than enough room for 11 rows in second layer; - : 
(4 X 6) + (5 X 5) = 49 balls in second layer. The box wi! oo” 
tain [(10 — 1) + 816497] + 1 = 12 layers, and some ancccupied 
space above upper layer. .*, (50 x 6) + (49 x 6) = 594 balls 
in the box, J. M. C. 

Solved also by A. M. Scriptare. 

[We are glad to welcome to active membership in the class eo 
young friends, and we therefore make room for the followit °°" 
tion to No. 36, and hope others will take courage and forward the 
contribations.— EDITOR. } 


36. Sold $ of an acre of land for $2.00 more than } of 4° -_ 
cost and made 15% profit on the pert sold. Required the cost ° 
the acre, 

He sold ,'; for what yx cost him and $2.00 more. {i = whole 


fis 


Yt — Ys = yy; 2". ts + $2.00 = gain. 15% = yy, and 25 
Ys = gain. Therefore Yo — ty = ah. Therefore $200 i8 x 
$120 = cost of one acre. 
KATE B. ELuI8, Eighth Grade, 12 years old. 
Credit should have been given in the last copy to F. N. a 
for solution of No, 37, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Literary Criticism ror Stupents. By Edward T. 

a New York: Henry Holt & Co. 236 pp. 5x8. 

rice, $1. 

Professor McLaughlin has chosen as the objects of his criticiem 
Sir Philip Sidney’s ‘‘ Defence of Poesy,’’ Ben Jonson’s ‘* Ex- 
plorata,’’ Dryden’s ‘' State of Innocence,’”’ Addison’s ** Spectator,”’ 
Swift’s ‘' Battle of the Books’’ and “Tale of a Tab,’’ and “ Life 
of Cowley,’’ Wordsworth’s “ Synical Ballads,’’ Coleridge’s ‘* Bio- 
graphia Literatia,’’ Charles Lamb’s ‘‘ Essays,’’ De Quincey’s 
** Eseays,’”’ Carlyle’s ‘‘ Heroes and Hero Worship,’”’ Matthew 
Arnold's ‘ Translation of Homer,’’ Lowell’s ‘* Last Essays,’’ and 
Raskin’s ‘' Modern Painters.”’ 

It is not that the author has crilicised each of these works, but 
it is the wav in which it has been done that makes the charm of 
the work. Nor is it chiefly what he has said about anyone of these, 
but it is what be says of each in relation to the others. It is a com- 
parative criticiam that is of the greatest value. For this task, 
Professor McLavghlin ha; special fitness, and he was clearly at his 
beet when he did this work. 





Cotums1A’s Emstem: InptAN Corn. Boston and New 

York: Hovghton, M-fflin & Co. 62 pp. 40 cents. 

This is a collection of a number of poems and prose se!ections for- 
merly published in mazazines and books, and is a strong plea for 
the choice of the Indian corn as our national emblem. The opening 
poem, ‘'Colambia’s Emblem,’’ by Edna Dean Proctor, is admi- 
rable, avd has been published with music, both for single voice 
and unison chorus, by O. T. F. Davis, Brookline, Mass, with the 
assured cor fidence that it will create a sentiment in favor of the In- 
dians’ maize, or our Indian corn. For priority of ocoupancy of the 
soil no other emblem could be so appropriate; and its close con- 
nection with tke early settlers, providing them food when on the 
point of starvation, renders it inseparable from our history. Its 
capabilities in art have not been brought out fully as yet, for only 
slight use has been made of it. A highly necessary qualification 
for a national emblem, however, is ita artistic value, and the corn, 
in color of stalk and fruit, graceful drooping of leaves, long, 
silken tassels, and the conventional forms of which it is capable, has 
some claim to the attention of the art world. 

Mrs. Candace Wheeler is the writer of the preface and the 
probable compiler. It is iJlustrated by photogravares. 


Tae Reat Taina anp Oruer Tates. By Henry 

James. New York: Macmillan & Co. Price, $1. 

Readers will welcome this latest work of Mr. James, a collection 
of short stories. These tales deal principally with the hindrances 
and dissppointments of artist life, and are philosophically bared 
with depressing delineation, showing that the trivial in detail be- 
comes the sam of the success of author or artist. The Real Thing 
deserves fi st in place of merit as it is in arrangement, while the 
“ sounding brase and tinkling symbol’’ of London society is heard 
in the tale of The Chaperone; yet from the heroine, Mr. James 
permits a faint whisper of sweet charity. 

The reader will obtain from these sketches a more intimate in- 
troduction to the realities of everyday life as well as entertainment 
from the characters. The volume presents a style less laborious 
and parenthetical than in the author’s l.nger works, and correspond- 
ingly untrammeled and happier in development. 
LitTLe Pav AND THE FRisBIE SCHOOL. 

Sidney. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. Price, $1.00. 

Through the ‘Five Little Peppers’ eeries Miss Sidney has 
established among young people a fiem friendship for her heroes 
and heroines; with Little Paul that bond will become stronger. 
The secret of thoroughly understanding everyday boys, their 
temptations and endeavors, is the author’s own by nature. The 
account of Frisbie School introdaced in the story of Rod continues 
here. Lit:le Paul, though weak in body, has marvelous strength 
and beauty of character. his life among the reclaimed boye of 
Frisbie School ealls forth manly and noble traits from boys seem- 
ingly lost to any good. Teachers will fiod that thie book will 
hold the attention daring morning exercises and never become dusty 
on the book shelves 


By Margaret 


SLAVERY AND THE StAvE TRADE IN ArrRica. By 
Henry M. Stanley. New York : Harper Bros. Price, cloth 50 cents. 
This is a reprinted magazine article now issued in the favorite 

Black and White Series of pocket-volames by the Harpers. Mr. 

Stanley shows the present actual condition of affairs in respect to 

slavery in Africa and explains what efforta have been made and 

what remains to be done to remedy this terrible evil by opening up 
the dark continent to civilization and legitimate trade. Mr. 

Stanley is of course the highest authority on these matters, and his 

article should be read by all who would be well informed. There 

are a number cf illustrations, 


Napoteon. A Drama. By Richard Sheffield Dement. 

Chicago: Knight, Leonard & Co. 183 pp. 

The career of Napoleon as depicted in its principal features in 
these pages is worthy our attention and admiration. The magni- 
tude of the subject for a short drama would be discouraging to 
many, but our suthor, boldly courting the mouse, bas not only suc- 
ceeded in hie undertaking, but has soared to lofty heights in not a 
few passages. Napoleon is presented in his best light and as he 
probably will appear in future ages. A strict historical concurrence 
of events is not adhered to, but the Acts are so arranged that the 
whole panorama is carried on in the reader’s mind by the aid of in- 
cidental remarks of the actors. It is an epitomized life of the great 
general and emperor, clothed in poetic phrase, by one who has 
made candid conclarions from careful research. 

The appendix contains ‘‘ The Testimony of Napoleon to the 
Divinity of Christ’’—hbis memorable worda at St. Helena. Many 
illustrations of the principal evente in bis life and persons connected 
with it add to the interest of the book. 

ANALYTICS oF LITERATURE. By L. A. Sherman. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co. Price, $140. 468 pp., 74 x5. 

Who shall do jastice to the patience of those geniuses who work 
for years in figuring, estimating, analyzing some new thing under 
the eun regarding literature and the literati! We have met many 
evidences of such research, but nothing that compares for a moment 


with this work of Prof. L. A. Sherman of the University of Ne- 
braska. In one chapter of twelve pages upon “ The Literary Sen- 
tence Length in Eoglish Prose,” there are evidences of the count- 
ing of words and syllables, feet, ete , of thousands upon thousands 
of paragraphs. Indeed, the entire book is an exbaustless storehouse 
of illustrations of the way all standard writers have done this thing 
in prose and verse, and these facts are classified and re-classified 
around every conceivable idea. tis useless to attempt to give one 
® suspicion of the resources at command in this volame. One must 
see it for himself, must browse in it till he is intoxicated by the lit- 
erary delights of this work, for which but one name can be found 
even in The Century Dictionary, namely, Analytics of Literature. 


Joun Amos Comenius. By 8S. S. Laurie. Syracuse, 

N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 272 pp.,5x7. Price, $1 00. 

There are not many of the world’s great men who have been dis- 
tinctively educators, and of these few Comenias stands forth as 
clearly the leader. If there is any one man of whom teachers now 
must know in order to be ‘‘ classic’’ in the educational sense, that 
one is John Amos Comenius. It has not been easy to get a life of 
thie pioneer. Many circumstances made it difficult to present a 
complete account of the man, It required a pecaliarly discrimi- 
patiog miod to do this, and Mr. Laurie, who is the beat educational 
writer from the purely pedagogical standpoint, with a conservative 
flavor, that we have in thie day, was the one man to give us the 
desired life of the great Moravian bishop. It is a book to own as 
well as to read. Mr. Laurie’s style and method lend a charm to 
the work that it could not have from any other pen. 

While he seeks to present Comenins as he was rather than as he 
would have bad him, he has done it in such a way that it is easy to 
know what Mr. Laurie himeelf thinks. Mr. Bardeen is doing the 
profession a service in many ways, but in few things has he made 
us more his debtor than in the publication of this work. 

LELAND Sranrorp JuntoR UNiversiry MonoGrapas. 

The Tariff Controversy—1789-1833. By Orrin Leslie Eiliott, 
Ph.D. 272 pp, $1 Ov. 

The Conductivity of a Copper Wire. By Fernando Sanford. 
44pp. 50 cts. Palo Alto, California: Pablished by the Uni- 
versity. 

These two monographs will be welcomed by every one who feels 
an interest in the development of higher education in this country. 
No one bas ever questioned the fisld of usefalness open to the re- 
cently established institutions. The wisdom of the choice of lead- 
ers, and of their choice as subordinates, has been largely a cause of 
most hearty congratulation. All have been waiting for evidence of 
the way in which the work before them is to be accomplished. 
Sach ia the evidence furnished by these monographs from the great 
university at Palo Alto. In launching this series the university 
very wisely does not commit itself to order or regularity, which 
would inevitably lead to unevenness and mediocrity in the issues, 
and on this account we may be the more certain that successors to 
these initial essays will maintain the etandard of a distinct contribu- 
tion to the literature upon its subject, which : hould be the elemen- 
tary aim of every university publication. 

Dr. Elliot’s paper presents a careful study of the tariff contro- 
versy in this country until the nullification crisis was safely 
Beginning with a survey based upon the writings of the men of that 
time, of the period before the adoption of the constitution, in which 
the position of Franklin as the father of the reformed tariff move- 
ment is clearly brought ont, the paper deals successively with the 
firat tariff of 1789 end Hamilton’s great report upon manufactures, 
the struggle between the rival interests of commerce and manufac- 
tures, the American system, and the tariff struggle, which culmi- 
nated in nullification. For this part of his work Dr. Elliott has 
thoroughly used the records of the congresses, Ni'e’s Register, and 
the speeches of the men who made the period or were made by it. 

Professor Savford’s contribution comprises ‘‘ some observations 
upon the conductivity of a copper wire in various dialectics,’’—air, 
wood alcohol, petroleum, carbon bisulpbide, ether, chloroform, etc. 
The statistics of all the experiments made are given, with plates on 
which the results are plotted. One can but feel an increased regard 
for the quality of work done at Palo Alto as he observes the accar- 
acy, persistence, skill, and knowledge with which these observations 
have been made. It is in such lines of work as thie that the superi- 
ority of the newer institutions is most clearly felt. 


Tue Cuorce or Books. By Fredrick Harrison. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 163 pp. Price, 75 ots. 
This charmingly bound pocket-edition of Harrisonian advice and 
opinions is treated editorially in this issue, to which the reader is 
referred. 


Nanon. By George Sand. With Introduction and 
Eoglish Notes, by B. D. Woodward, Ph.D , Tutor in Romance 
Languages at Colambia College. Romans Choisis. New York: 
William R. Jenkins. 431 pp. Paper, 60 cts. ; cloth, 85 ote. 
The delightful story of Nanon has always been one of the most 

popular of the stories told by George Sand with American readers. 

Thorougbly typical alike of the author and of the times and char- 

acters she paints on ite pages, it will beyond doubt always hold its 

place as one of the works which does most to maintain the connection 
between American readers and French fiction, It is a pleasure to 

welcome this addition to the familiar Romans Ch>isis of William R, 

Jenkins. — 

Secect Works or Bensamin Frankuin. By Epes 
Sargent. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 502 pp. Price, 75 cents. 
Few ordinary readers have more than a superficial knowledge of 

Franklin and his writings, and even that has been gathered from 

extracts from addresses and ‘‘ Poor Richard’s’’ sayings; while the 

msjority of readera have been content with only a hearsay knowl- 
edge. Recognizing this great need, Mr. Sargent has collected and 
edited representative selections from Franklin’s political, acientifio, 
and philosophical papers, a few extracts from his letters, and his 
autobiography. The work is prefaced by an excellent memoir by 
the editor, and throughout is illustrated with notes. From the 
skill and insight exercised in selecting these extracts every page 

bas new interest and Franklin becomes to the reader more than a 

man of the past. 

WHITTIER WITH THE CHILDREN. By Margaret Sidney. 
lilustrated. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. Royal 8vo, cloth. 


Price, $1.50. iy iF po 
Among the many studies appearing in the ‘‘ Whittiana’’ of the 


day, it has been reserved for Margaret Sidney’s pen to show Whit- 
tier in the tender light of his love for children. The author’s inti- 
mate personal friendship and family reminiscences has made this 
possible, and with simplicity and delicacy she has given us a peep 
into the native parity of soul of the poet that explains his nearness 
in verse and life to every child sonl he met. Whittier’s own child- 
hood, pets, child-haunts and home, his subtle sympathy for child- 
life, and child companions in old age are described in simplest En- 
glieh, with childish directness. The book is artistic in binding and 
topography, with a full-page photogravure of Whittier with the chil- 
dren, and many cuts from drawings of the poet’s home, pete, and 
favorite retreate. 








CHICAGO NOTES. 


As the end of the echool year approaches, both the teachers and 
pupi’s of our public schools are looking forward to the closing ex- 
ercises which take place next week. Instead of the old-time reci- 
tations and essays, in most schools, an exhibit of the children’s 
work will be made during the lset three days of the sctool year. 

The board of education at its last meeting fixed the salaries of 
special teachers for the coming year. The salary of the supervisor 
of German was increased to $3000, supervisor of singing increased 
to $2,800, supervisor of drawing increased to $2,800, supervisor of 
sewing increased to $1,600 

The following scale was adopted: Assistant supervisor of draw- 
ing, for firet year of service, $1,800; for second year of service 
$2,000, and for third year of service, $2,200. Special teachers, for 
firat year of service, $1,000; for second year of service, $1,200; 
for third year of service, $1,300; for fourth year of service, $1,- 
400; for fifth year of service, $1,500, and for sixth and subse quent 
years of service, $1,600. 

The committee on school management reported that the schools 
would close this year Friday, Jane 23. 

The business manager was instructed to advertise for bide for 
six new school sites. Five of these are on the west side and the 
other on the north side. 

The children’s building is now open and was visited by the In- 
fanta Ealalie last week. She seemed much interested in what she 
saw. Oo Friday, Jane 9th, a cla‘s from Cook County Normal 


School gave an exhibition ia physical culture, The class was com- 
posed of seventy young ladies, forty girls and twenty boys. The 
performance was ¢xceedingly creditable. 

The creche at the children’s building seems likely to be very 
popular. Forty-seven babies were cared for on ite opening day. 
Each was checked much as trunks are, and little difficulty is ex- 
perienced in returning the right baby to its mamma. 

The fair is growing in beauty and completeness day by day; as 
has been well said, ** The Fair is a Prince among Teachers,’’ and 
we hope all our teachers may be able to visit it. The greatest 
‘summer school’’ of 1893, is at Jackson Park, Chicago. More 
lessons, in more subjects, are there offered for our improvement 
and instruction than bave ever before been given in the interests of 
hamanity since the creation of the world. K. 
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REWARD 


to any person who will make for us a series of books that w 
glish (Language and Grammar) doubled in sale in 1889, 


ill sell as easily and largely as the following: Hyde’s Lessons in En- 
much more than doubled again in 1890, gained fifty per cent. in 1891 over 


D ((() 1890, and thirty-five per cent. in 1892 over 1891. The present year promises a still larger gain. The books have recently been adopted by Sz. Louis, Mo.,; Buffalo, 
5 \ 


N. ¥.; and the State of Idaho. 


but they are said to be doing more for the better speaking and writing of English than any books hitherto used. 


Better than all, they are not only giving complete satisfaction in 999 out of every 1000 of the cities and towns where they are used, 
(For proof of which see statement of results sent free on application.) 


We have just published Hyde's Advanced Lessons in English for higher classes in grammar schools and for pupils in High Schools and Academies who want a brief course 


in English Grammar. 


Wright’s Nature Readers more than doubled in sale in 1889; gai 


For further particulars address in person or by letter 


Samples of these books are sent free to any Superin 


tendent or Principal not satisfied with books in use and contemplating a change 
ined seventy per cent. in 1890, twenty-five per cent. in 1891, and forty-five per cent, more in 1592 


D. ©, HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
(For ‘‘ Meetings to be Held,” see pige 888.] 


ALABAMA. 


The program of the twelfth annual session of | 


the Alabama Educational Association at Mongom- 


ery, July 5, 6, and 7, is as follows: 

Wednesday.— Address of Welcome. a. On bebalf 
of the city, Mayor J G.Crommelin 0 On behalf of 
the educational interests, Hon Thos. Clark. c. On 
bebalf of Alabama, Gov. Thos. G. Jones. Re 
sponses: Prof. E. H. Foster and Pres. J W. Beeson. 
Annual address of President A. 8. Andrews 

Evening Session —* The Hundley School Amend 
ment to tne State Constitution.” Mr. Chappell Cory. 
‘- Education for Citizenship,” Pres. R. C. Jones. Dis. 
cussion. ; “ 

Thursday —“ Civics in the Common Schools, 
Prof E.M. Shackelford. Discusssion. ‘Some Ed 
ucational Fallacies,’ Pres. J. K. Powers. Discus- 
sion. “The Value of the Esthetic in Education,’’ 
Miss Willie M Allen. Discussion. * Our Boys and 
Girls ” Prof. W. ¥Y. Titeomb. *‘ Methods in Natural 
History. Prin J W. A. Wright.” 

Zvening Session.—‘ The First European Settle 
ment in Alabama,’—an historical sketch.—Dr. W. 
8. Wyman. “The Personality of the Teacher,” 
Supt Jno. G. Harris. a 

Friday.—“ Literature in the Common Schools, 
Prof. C. C. Thach Discussion. ‘' State Organiza 
tion—Board of Education and State Certificates— 
Pres. Solomon Palmer. ‘ Professional Ethics, Prin. 
H. P. Burruss. 

HIGHER EDUCATION—DR. A. 8. ANDREWS, 
Director. 

Wednesday—‘‘ Academic Work as Distinct from 
Collegiate Work,” Prin A. G Irons. Discussion 
opened by Prin. W T. Hendon. * University Ex: 
tension,” Dr. George A. Petrie. Discussion opened 
by Frin. A.C. Moore. ‘' The Man and the Method,” 
Prin. M. M. Russell. Discussion opened by Prin. 
John Savage. 

Thursday —‘ The Relative Importance of Mathe 
maties as a Meansof Mental Discipline ” Prof, J. A. 
Moore Discussion opened by Prof. T. W. Palmer. 
** How Best to Matntain the Force and Dignity of Col- 
legiate Education in Alabama.’’ Prof O. D. Smith. 
Discussion by Prests J. E. Massey and J. L. Dodson, 
and Prin. Joel yDuBose. ‘*The Amount of Work 
that should be Required of the Average Student,” 
Prin. Bernard Awtry. Discussion opened by Prin. 
J.B Madden. 

ELEMENTARY DEPARTMENT —PRIN. H. P. 

kess, Director. 

Training by Suggestion,” 
Discussion opened by R. R 
Harris. ‘History and Geography in Primary 
Grades,’ Miss M. J. Moore. Discussion opened by 
Priv. O L. Gray. “School Tactics.” Prof. Joe Cal 
loway. Discussion opened by Prio. W. A. Mulloy. 
‘*'The Love of the Beautifula Moral Agent: Its De 
velopment,” Miss Julia Tutwiler. 

Thursday —* Methods iu papeleneenters Work.” 
a. Generai Information, Prof A. Liner. b Phys 
ivlogy and Hygiene, Supt H.C. Gilbert. Discussions 
opened respectively by Prin. fT. J. Lamar and Prof 
L. P. Giddens. "The Utility and Expediency of 
School Exhibitions,’ Pres. J. M. Bledsoe. Discus 
sion opened by Prin. J. J. Kitpatrick. 

NORMAL DEPARTMENT—MI8ss JULIA TUTWILER, 

irector. 

‘*An Ideal Normal, Pres. B. E. Jarrett. Discus 
sion opened by Pres. G. W. Stevens. ‘A Basis of 
Professionalization,” Dr E.R Elariege, Discussion 
opened by Dr. E. R Dickson, 

Thursday.—*' The Study of the Child,” Prof C. B. 
Van Wie, Discussion op:ned by Prof. C. B. M 
Cartha. ‘‘A Contrast of Old and New Methods, 
Prof. J W. Morgan, Jr. Discussion opened by Prof 
M. K. Clements. 

DFPARTMENT OF SUPERVISION—SuptT. I. W. Mc 
Apory, Lirector. 

Wednesday and Thursday.—"' Some Difficulties to 
be Met iu Country Schools,” Supt. J O Pinekard. 
Discussion, Prin. Jeff Sox. ‘' Is the Moral Charac 
ter of the Teacher Receiving Proper Attention from 
County Boards ?”’ Supt. E O. Dawson. Discussion, 
Jonn u. Aprsey. ‘Personal and Thorouvh County 
Supervision,’ Supt. C. Whit Smith. Discusston, 
Supt. M.G. Lofton ‘My Experience in the County 
institute,’ by the Department, led by Supt I. W. 
McAdory; “The Grading of Country Schools,” 
Prot. J T Gregory. Di-cussion, Supt. W. E. Griffin. 
“The Practical Operation of the Schvol Laws,” 
Supt. J.G. Harris 

Oficers —President, A. 8 Andrews, Greensboro; 
Secretary, J. W. Morgan, Jr, Florence; Treasurer, 
mM. K, Clements, Blou sville; Chn. Com, on Exhibits, 
Mrs. 8 F. H. Tarrant, Montgomery Executive 
Committee — Joe B. Graham, Talladega; Geo R. 
McNeill, LaFayette; Geo. W. Macon, East Lake. 


BUR” 


Wednesday.—* Moral 
Pria H. A. Hartman. 


ARKANSAS 


Many of the teachers of the state will go to the 
World’s Fair immediately after the Association, 
which convenes at Morrilton June 27-30. Pree. 
Arthor E Lee has issued an excellent program. 


Most of the superintendents and privcipals of 
the estate are retained in their old places. Thie is 
8 good iodication. 

Prof. W. L. Edmiston, recently principal of the 


,| Cook, Hot Springs. 


_— at Van Baren, died in St. Louis the latter 
part of May. He was a popular, progressive, 
thorough-going schoo! man, whose work in behalf 

| of education endeared him to his professional breth- 

‘ren especially. He was a graduate of the State 
University, and bad taught at Ft. Smith, Paris, 

‘and Van Baren with great success. 

Superintendent Holloway of Fort Smith made a 
visit to the Kansas City echools the latter part of 
May. The purpose was to inspect closely the 
workings of the seven years’ course and method of 
classification with a view of making changes some- 
what corresponding to these in the schools of Fort 
Smith. Upon his recommendation the board will 
probably iastruct bim to prepare for use a new 
o uree of study, and arrange the classification on a 


diff srent basis. 

Prof. C. S. Barnett remains another year at 
Eareka Springs. The people of this great health 
resort know a good school man when they find 
him, and act wisely in retaining him. 

The twenty-sixth annnal meeting of the Arkan- 
eas State Teachers’ Association will be held at 
Morrillton, Jane 27-30. The cffisers are: 

President, Arthur E. Lee. Russellville; Vice Pres- 
idents, D. T. Rogers, Black Rock; H. B. McCollum, 
W. F. Lee. Washington; G. 8 Minmier, Paris; H. 
H. Allen, Scotland; J C. Eaton, Mountain Home. 
Recor‘ing Secretary. T P. Murrey, Morrilton; Cor- 
responding Secretary, H A. Nickell, Ozark; Treas- 
urer, R. H. Parham, Little Rock; Executive Com- 
mittee, Arthur Lee, T. P. Murrey, H. A. Nickel, 
J. H. Shion. 

Tuerday.—“ What Shall be Done with the Non- 
Progressive and Retrogressive Teacher ?” Charles 
T. Gordon, Camden. ‘“ What Can We Do to Improve 
the Teachers in Actual Service?” D. T. Rogers, 
Biack Rock. Discussion: R. H. Parham. Little 
Rock; J. R. Hodges, Greenway; E. G. Slayton, 
pom geal F. M. Hudson, Cagiesville. President’s 
address. 

Wednesday — Reading, Calisthenics, and other 
Phases of Primary Work: Mrs N. B Barnett. Mor. 
rillton; Mrs. Effie Spencer, Hove; Mrs. M. Mont 
oy Hamburg; Miss Lizzie Meyers, Fort Smith; 
J.R. Roberts, Pea Ridge. ‘* How Shall we Grade 
Our Country Schools ?” W. F. Lee, Washington. 
Discussion: J. C. Eaton, Mountain Home: W. J. 
Mecliwain, Nashville; J D. Arbuckie, Van Buren; 
J. W. Blakenship Marshall; L. E. Quinn, Fordyce. 
** Literature in the Public Schools :”’ ©. 8. Barnett, 
Eureka Springs. Discussion: L. E. Woods, Agusta; 
T. F. Albright, Valley Springs; J. A. Kimbrough, 
Alma; Miss Matiie Hallum, Texarkana ‘‘ What 
the Public Demands of the Common Schools.” G. B. 
Discussion, led by A. H, Carter, 





Fort Smith. 

Thursday —‘‘ Use and Abuseof Text Books,” J. 
W. Parker, Lonoke. Discussion: G. B. Martin, 
Brownstown; M. L. Moody, Magnolia; D. 8. Landis, 
Lamar; Miss E. A. Craig, Stuttgart; F. M. Tolleson, 
Webb City. ‘ The Educational Value of Peyenoioay 
to the Public Schoo! Teacher,” Col. R. D. Allen. 
Stuttgart. Discussion: J, T. Cowling, Hamburg; 
A. O. Nichols, Clarksville; T. P. mew ty D Morrilltou ; 
J. M. Lucey, Pine Bluff “ Arithmetic in the Public 
Schools—How Much ? How Taug't ? M.S Kennard, 
Newport. Discussion: P. L. Burrow, Perryville; 
J.C. Mitchell, Fayettville; J. C. Pinnix, Murfrees- 
boro; Howard Gates, Little Rock. Address by State 
Supt. J. H. Shinn. Report of Committees. 

Friday.—Election of officers and miscellaneous 
business. 

HIGH SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 

Officers.—President, C. 8, Barnett, Eureka Springs; 
Secretary, W. J. McIiwaio, Nashville. 

Wednesday.—‘ Relation of the High School to the 
College, Rev. A. U. Millar, Conway. Discussin: 
W. H. Tharp, Little Rock; T. A. Futrall, Marianna. 
B. J. Dunn. Arkadelphia; Rev. 8. H. Babcock, 
Searcy. ‘ Artin Education,’’ Dr.Charles E. Stoakes, 
Clarksville. Discussion: Prof, Hendersen, Waldron: 
J. ©. Littlepage, Hct Springs; 8 T. Lane, Boone 
ville; J. W. Harris,Conway, ‘'Character Building,” 
J. W. Conger, Arkadelpnia. Discussion: E R. 
Long, Batesville; Rey. I. L. Burrow, Altus: Dr. J 
H Dye, Searcy; Rev. M. L. Curl, Little Rock. 

Thursday.—‘ The Ideal he? School,” J.J. Doyne, 
Lonoke. Discussion: J.L Holloway, Fort Smith; 
G. A Cole, Fayettvills; “has. Hunt, Da:davelle. 
* The High School; Its Place in Our School System. 
J. Jordan, Pine Bluff Discussion: 8. D. Campbell, 
Barren Fork; H. A, Edwards, Greenwood; D. L. 
Thompson, Jonesboro. The State University: Its 
Piace in our School System,’ O. V. Kerr, Fayette 
ville. Discussion: C. L. Sampson, Jonesboro; R L. 
Thompson, Paragould; Dr. F. R Karl, Boonsboro. 
‘English inthe High School,” W. N, Atkins, Hope. 
Discussion; G.S Minmier, Paris; Z T. Price, Hel- 
epa; W. H Key, Conway; W. B Tvon, Morrilton. 

READING CIRCLE DEPARTMENT 

Officers —Piesident, R H Parham, Little Rock; 
Secretary, C. 8. Barnett, Eureka Springs. 

Friday. — President’s Address. “Object of the 
Teachers’ Reading Circle” Discussion, by J. Jor- 
dap, Pine Bluff; W. F. Lee, Washington; J. B. 
Payne, Van Buren; Samuel Samson, Amity. 

CouNTY EXAMINERS’ DEPARTMENT. 

Oficers—J J Doyne, Lonoke; Secretary, H. A, 





INDIANA. 


Grant County reélected F. M. Searles. 
Marshall County reélected L. S. Fish. 
Owen County reélected James Guiney. 
Warren County reélected L. A. Sailor. 
Porter County reélected H. H. Lorring. 
Parke County rec'ected C. E. Vivzant. 
Benton County r+élected Frank George. 
Union County reé‘ected C. W. Osborne. 
Greene County elected John L. Cravens. 
Martin County r:élected John T. Morris. 
Kosciusko County reé'ected EK. J. McAlpine. 
G. M. Norman was réiected in Lawrence Co. 
Flavias J. Young was reélected in Allen County. 
Milton McGeath was elected in Blackford Co. 
Simeon W. Taylor was rei lected in Warrick Co. 
David W. Ginther was r+éiected in Falton Co. 
J. A. Coons has been reélected in Lebanon Co. 
J.S. Zook was ?eélected in Montgomery County. 
Vanderbarg County reélected John W. Davidson. 
Vigo Coanty reélected by acclamation H. W. 
Carry. : 
Fountain County unanimously reélected Eli L 
Meyers. b. 
St. Joseph County anavimously reélected John 
H. Bair. 
Cass County reélected Harvey J. Gardner on the 
thirty-eighth ballot. 
Jefferson County unanimously reélected Oliver 
Watson. 
Floyd County unanimously reélected Chas. W. 
Stolzer. 
William J. Griffin was reélected in Bartholomew 
County. 
Morgan County reélected J. E. Robinson unan- 
imously. 
Carroll County reélected Charles Metsker unan- 
imously. 
Wells County unanimously reélected Henry 
Eycham. 
Ripley County elected for a third term George 
C. Tyrell. 
Scott County elected for a third term W. L. 
Merrison. 
Da Kalb County reélected C. M. Merica for a 
fifth term. 
Joseph County reélected John F. Warren on the 
fifth ballot. 
Adams County rélected John F. Snow for a 
sixth term, 
Tippecanoe County unanimonsly reélected John 
M. Sullivan. 
Starke County reélected William B. Sinclair 
unanimously. 
Thom. W. Catler was unanimously reélected 
in Gibson County. 
Avery A. Williams was elected superintendent 
of Wabash County. 
All city superintendents were elected the first of 
June for two years. 
On the eighth ballot E. A. Hatchen was elected 
in Hamilton County, 
Orville Apple was reélected by a vote of six to 
four in Orange County. 
La Porte County unanimonsly reélected L, Gal- 
dbreth for superirtendent. 
J. O. Harrison was unanimously reélected super- 
intendeat in Raoh County. 
Quitman Jackson, without opposition, was re- 
elected in Hancock County. 
On a vote of eleven to three John W. Lydy was 
reélected in Clinton County. 
It required twenty-five ballots to elect G. W. 
Robertson in Fayette County. 
William Senour was unanimously reélected su- 
perintendent in Franklin County. 
Ww _W. Pfrimmer was unanimously reélected 
superintendent of Newton County. 
T. A. Mott, without any opposition, was elected 
superintendent of Wayne County. 
Guilford M. Nabor was unanimously elected 
superintendent of Whitley County. 
John W. Densey was unanimously reélected 
superintendent of Randolph County. 


the superintendency in Clay County. 

Deleware County reélected J. O. Luwellen for 
the sixth term without any opposition. 

James A. Dearmitt succeeds Oliver Kline as 
superintendent of Huntington County. 

On the sixth ballot George W. Ellis was re- 
elected superintendent of Elkhart County. 





Nickell, Ozark. 

Friday —Reports of Examiners. ‘ Uniform Ex 
amipativos,’”’ EK H. Carson, Warren; “ How to Se- 
cue Better Results from Schoolroom Work,” W. D. 
Lieper, Malvern. “ Work Among the Dir.ctors,” 


K, L. Compere, Dallas. 





F. M. Lyon unanimously reélected for a third 
term as superintendent of Patnam Conaty. 

C. F. Patterson was reélected by a strict party 
vote, William Featheringill being his opponent in 


W. H. Chillton was unanimously reélected to' 
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There is nothing like it; 
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Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps. Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R, I 











Jobnson County. Professor Patterson banqueted 
the full board after his election. 

Crawford County unanimously elected James R. 
Doffin, a graduate of Danville Normal School. 

John W. Jenkins was elected over Charles 
Downer by a vote of six to three in Decatur Co, 

J. D. Hostetter was elected by a vote of seven 
to five over Job R. Daily in Hendricks County. 

On the 29:h of May P. R. Wadeworth was re- 
elected by a vote of six to four in Daviess County. 

Geo. R. Wilson received ninety-four out of 
ninety-six votes, and was reélected in Dubois Co. 

Charles H. West was reéiected in Benton 
County, John P. Doyle being the opposing candi- 
date. 

Vinton Busby of Leland Stanford Jr. Univer- 
sity, Cal., was elected superintendent of Madison 
County. 

John E. Bishop was elected superintendent over 
James B. Nickerson by a vote of eight to four in 
Jay County. 

S. Elmer Carr of Oregon (Iud.) succeeds James 
M. Boyer as superintendent of Clarke County by 
&@ unanimous vote. 

W. W. Cogswell succeeds W. C. Snyder as su- 
perintendent of Washington County. Mr. Snyder 
has served five terms. 

It took twenty-nine ballots to elect Elijah Peros 
to succeed John R. Bowlin of Tipton City, There 
was a tie between him and Robert Recofs. 


ILLINOIS. 
State Editor, J. A. MBROER, Peoria. 
The Galesburg High School graduated thirty-one 
students Friday evening, June 2. 
The commencement at Illinois College, Jackeon- 
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Raymond & Whitcomb Excursion to the World’s Fair. 


The great excursion managers of the country have arranged one trip for a 


SPECIAL TRAIN for SS5. 


Regular Vestibule Train, Double Berth ; all meals on the train. 
the Park entrance in Chicago. Expert conductor of the special train. 


Leave Boston at 9.00 o’clock A.M. on Saturday, July 1; reach Ni 


Six hours at Niagara Falls. 


agara F 


the afternoon, and reaching Chicago at 7.00 o’clock Monday morning. 


Leave Chicago at 8.30 Sunday 


if desirable. 


Arrangements can be made through Mr. H. C, Parker, Dwight Sc 


night, July 9, 


5. 


tee -_ , for Boston, reaching home on Tuesday, 

double berth in sleeping-car, dining-car service, transfers in Chicago, and board while 
b 

Special price secured through conditions th 


at will probably never oce i 
sess ‘cur again,— $85.00. 
Tickets returning good to Nov. 1 i 


there. 


INCLUDING 
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Transfers; Hotel and board near 
alls via Montreal at 8 o’clock Sunday morning, leaving in 
the 11th. Everything by way of railway fare, 
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hool, Boston, or A. E. Winsurp, No, 3 Somerset St., Boston, 
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ville, was held Jane 8. The items of the eo meeting will be held in Youngstown, in connection 
y; 


were: Inauguration of President John E. 


commencement exercises, alumni —— presi-| Round Table. 

ure- 
ate sermon, Sunday, Jane 4, was preached by Rev. | Education, will conduct a summer school of phys- 
Geo. H. Wells. D. D., the brilliant pulpit orator of | ical culture at Lakeside. 


dent’s reception in the evening. 


Minneapolis, Mion. 


State Superintendent Raab held bis second state! Alleghenny, Pa., to the superintendency, he hav- 
convention for institute instructors at Springfield, | ing received two more votes than Professor Knott 
Juve 6, 7, and 8. The instructors were Prof. R.|of Wooster (11 to 9). 
R. Reeder, Mies Lottie E. Jones, Mrs. Ella F.| Knott, however, proceeded to declare him elected. 


Young, Prof. W. F. Rocheleau, S. B. Hood, H. 


W. Dickinson, Silas Y. Gillan, Colonel Parker,|ler at Defiance. W.T. Bushman, Van Wert; J. 


nd Haney Raab. 
C. M. Bardwell has been reélected superintend- 
ent of the Canton schools at a salary of $1,800 


Prof. J. R. Harker, tor several years pst the| Logan, three years, 
efficient principal of Whipple Academy, Illinois 
College, has been unanimously elected to the pres- 


idency of the Illinois Female College of Jackson- 
ville. Professor Harker’s retirement will be a 
positive logs to Illinois College. 
Atlanta reélects C. W. Harriman. 
tendent Groves of 
elected for another term. J.J. Brazier and B. F. 
Vaughn were also reélected at Greenview and Eu- 
reka respectively. 
The Farbury High School graduated eight stu- 
dents, two young men in the number. Edna Ross 
of this class has not been absent or tardy for the 
twelve years covered by the school curriculum of 
three schools. Superintendent Bangs remains as 
superintendent for the coming year. 
The largest class ever graduated from the Peoria 
High School received their diplomas at the Grand 
Opera House, Thursday evening, Jane 15. 
Wabash County schools have chosen Aver A. 
Williams superintendent. 
Supt. A. G. Lane announces the examination 
for teachers and principals in the Chicago schools. 
It will take place in the West Division High School 
building, June 27, at 9 o’clock, 


IOWA. 

Superintendent Wilcox of Mason City accepts 
the principalship of the high school of Des Moines. 
County Superintendent A. R. Sale has been ten- 
dered the superintendency of Mason City at an 
advance salary. 


Superin- 


KENTUCKY. 


Louisville is the place of meeting for the 
Southern Teachers’ Association July 11. This 
meeting promises to be a very important one and 
will be well attended. From Maine to Texas 
Louisville normal kindergarten teachers are at 
work. The demand for these teachers is greater 
than the supply. 


MICHIGAN, 


Prof. J. M. B Sill, principal of the etate 
normal school at Ypsilanti, has resigned, having 
served there since 1866. 

E. A. Wilson, of Paw Paw, a member of the 
state board of education, has accepted the super- 
intendency of Benton Harbor’s schools, 

Sapt. E. L. Briggs, of Grand Haven public 
schools will fiad his field of labor at Coldwater 
next year, to the regret of the Grand Haven pupils 
and patrons. 


MINNESOTA, 


The educators of the state aré very much grati- 
fied by the showing of the State University. In 
1883, the graduating class numbered twenty-five. 
This year's class numbers 248. It has kept fully 
abreast with its numerical increase in the standard 
of the work done and efficiency of instruction. 


NEW YORK. 


The Schoolmasters’ Association of New York 
and vicinity at its last monthly meeting elected the 
following officers for the coming year: President 
—C. L. Harrington, New York; Secretary Treas: 
urer—Theodore C. Mitchell, New York; Evrecu- 
tive Committee—S. A. Farrand, Newark, N. J. 

Waterville has engaged Prof. Thomas E. Hay- 
den of Clinton to succeed Prof. Sage as principal 
of the academy. 

Miss Mary E. Cooley of Vassar will succeed 
Miss J. K. Weatherlow in the high school of 
Batavia. 

Baffalo is to have free text-books through the 
activity of Superintendent Emerson who has en- 
cored the entire system during the past few 
months. 


OHIO, 


The high school building at Elyria was recently 
destroyed by fire. Supt. H. M. Parker lost many 
valuable books, and the board of education many 
records, achool library, apparatus, etc. 

The Yellow Springs Sammer School opened at 
at that place May 29, to continue eight weeks. 
M. J. Flannery, principal, 

The N. KE. O. T. A. was held at Maesillon, May 
27. ‘The inaugural of Dr. J. J. Barns was de- 
voted to the subject of Readiog. Prof. Herman 
Woldman of Cleveland read a paper on ‘‘ Concen- 
tration of Teaching.’’ The comparisons: made 
seemed unfavorable to the American achools when 
compared with those of Gsrmany. The next 








The Miami Medical College, 
143 Twelfth St., Cincinnati, O., 
desires correspondence with Young Men of 
Good General Education. 

Write for an Announcement and Catalogue. 





EGISTER with the 


wood was unanimously re- 


with the Eastern Ohioand Western Pennsylvania 
R. Anva Morris, author of Morris’ Physical 


Mansfield has elected Prof, E. E. Miller of 


The friends of Professor 
Elections: J. W. McInnis succeeda C, W. But- 


J. Burns, Canton, two years, increase, $250. M. 
E. Hard, Salem, three years, salary increased 
$250. Arthur Powell, Marion; R. E. Rayman, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Superintendent Luckey of Pittaburg is beginning 
his twenty-sixth year in the same position. 

The Philadelphia Training School for Kinder- 
gartners closed its most successful year with 
largely attended and enthusiastic graduating exer- 
cises in the new New Century Drawing Room. 

Alleghany City has re-elected her t achers 
with unusual unanimity. 

The salery of the state superintendent, Hon. 
N. C. Shaeffer, has been increased from $2,500 to 
$4,000 by the legielature. Well done! The state 
has hitherto failed to make the ealary of this posi 
tion a credit to the state. 

TEXAS 
The Texas State Teachers’ Association will 


meet at San Antonio, Jane 27-30. 





WISCONSIN, 


Eau Claire and Chippewa Falls are measuring 
purses in an attempt to secure the State Normal 
School and Eau Claire, with her offer of $70,000 
is at last account $20,000 ahead. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE. 


Castine State Normal School has jast sent out 
fifteen graduates which give promise to keep high 
the standard of teaching. 

Dr. Smith. president of Kent’s Hill has resigned. 
Rev. R. F. Holway of Salem, Mass., is a possible 
successor. 

E. B. Brown, principal of Stillwater grammar 
school, has resigned. His place is to be filled by 
Mr. Miller of Howland. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


The new city of Somersworth (Great Falls) 
takes special pride in herschools, Principal Case 
of the high schoo! and his accomplished assistants 
are cheered in their work by an enthusiastic pub- 
lic sentiment behind them. The largest church in 
the city was all too small for graduating exercises 
this year. In addition to the address—by Mr. 
Winship of the JoURNAL—there were violin solos 
by a professional, whose touch of bow and strings 
was as fervent az one can hear in the concerts of 
masters. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Chauncey Hall School is one of the institu- 
tions of Boston. Its commencement season is al- 
most as extended as that of Harvard. Feasting 
vies with military and athletic exhibitions. One of 
the most interesting ‘‘ class days’’ was that of Mise 


| 
large school hall was crowded in every nook and 
cerner to enjoy the graduating exercises of her 
class of thirty-six, no two of whom were from any 
one city or town. There were fifteen from ten 
different states and Canada, and twenty-one from 
as many different cities and towns in Massachu. 
setts. It is a charming school home that this in- 
stitution enjoys, its atreet-wall being the most at- 
tractively vine-covered of any in the city, while on 
the walls everywhere are to be seen classic and 
historic engravings. The exercises were of un 
usual interest, the class having some young women 
of exceptional strength. The address was by 
Rev. Dr. E. Winchester Donald, the successor of 
Rev. Dr. Phillips Brooke, remarks following by 
Messrs, George H. Martin, S. T. Dutton, and C. 
E. Meleney. 

Miss Symond’s kindergarten training school at 
the Y. W. C. A. hall was one of the most enjoy- 
able of the commencement exercises of Boston. 
The class nombered twenty-four, gathered from a 
wide area. The young ladias seasoned their essays 
with genuine kindergarten motion songs. The 
work of the class on exhibition in the hal! was one 
of the most-attractive yet made. The address was 
by Mr. Winship. 

Mr. Will S. Monroe of California has been in 
Boston for a week, meeting educational leaders 
and visiting educational institutions. On the even- 
ing of the 10th he met a number of local educa- 
tional dignitaries at a reception at the house of 
Mr. Winship He was aleo the guest on vari- 
ous days of Prof. Paul H. Hanus of Harvard, 
Mr. George M. Martin of the Boston Board of Su- 
pervisors, and Mr. C. E. Meleney of Somerville. 

At last the city of Boston is dealing wisely by 
its kindergarten training department, making the 
salary of its principal, Miss Laura Fisher, $2400. 

Haverhill teachers have fortified themselves 
against ‘‘ the rainy dav’’ by establishing a teach- 
ers’ annuity guild, which bids fair to be a success. 

North Attleboro school teachers have all been 
re-elected with but two exceptions. 

The public schools at Swampscott held an exhi- 
bition of their work in drawing at the Town Hall, 
Jane 21, 22,23. The exhibition consisted of clay 
models, paper models, color work, drawing de- 
signs, ete. 

An exbibit of the Arlington public school work 
was held Juve 9:h and J0th. The work displayed 
may be placed under the general heads of paper 
folding and cutting, s'ick-laying, form, color, 
number and langusge work, sewing and drawing 
in primary work; modeling, objective and con- 
structive drawing, color design, nature study, 
written and illustrated history, geography and 
language in the advanced grades. The features 
of special attention were : The variety of the 
work, the uniform results reached in all the 
schools, the special attention given in every school 
to the development of individuality where every 
child’s work was in some way represented. 

Twenty-five young men and women graduated 
from the Murdock High School, Wioche: don, 
Wedcerday, the 14th. The address on the occa 
sion was given by A. W. Edeon, agent of the 
State Board of Education; sul jsct, “ The For- 


| mer School of Methods. 


mre unfavorable for a large gathering. New 
England papers will confer a favor by copying 
this notice. 

The musical festival given by the children of 
Brockton June 7th was well attended and greatly 
enjoyed. The skill shown in sight reading and 
the intelligence of execution reflected credit upon 
the training of Mr. J. E. Shepardson, the director. 
No picked singers or any over the ages of fifteen 
took part. 

Supt. Edgerley of Fitchburg brought the cub- 
ject of manual training before the people in a 
telling address in City Hall, June 14th. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Prin. F. A. Spratt of Olneyville, in his annual 
report, attributes much of the success and ad- 
vancement in the echools to the general use of the 
free library on part of pupils and teachers. 

Providence school statistics ran thus: Teachers, 
48; pupils enrolled. 1,759; number of school 
buildings. 17; annual amount expended for 
achools, $29,000. 

James M. Sawin of the Point St. Grammar 
School, Providence, is to have two cars of passen- 
gers for the World’s Fair and the National Sum- 
They will leave July 17. 


CONNECTICUT, 


On Jane 3d occurred the presentation to the 
Norwich Free Academy of the portrait of Prof. 
Elbridge Smith, A.M., firet principal of the acad- 
my, between the years 1856-65. A committee 


consisting of former pupils of Professor Smith, 


headed by Mr. Burrill W. Hyde of the local board 
of education. secured $600 for the portrait, which 
was the work cf Deniel R. Strain of Boston. The 
program of presentation exercises ineluded poems, 
addresses, etc., by former pupils, amovg them 
Mr. N. H. Whittemore of Boston, with addresses by 
Prof Smith and Dr. Robert P. Keep, the latter 
the present principal of the school. 

At last the school board of Bridgeport has voted, 
inthe face of a vigorous minority, not to re-elect 
Dr. Eagene Bouton as euperintendent, and has 
proceeded to elect Prin. Charles W. Deane of 
the Indiana (Pa.) Normal School, whose reputa- 
tion for supervision was made in Sioux City, Ia. 
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ward Movement in Edacation.”’ 

W. E. Sargent of the Frienda’ School, Prov- 
idence, a graduate of Dartmouth College in 1884, 
has been engaged as principal of the Lancaster 
High School, at a salary of $1,700. 

The State Normal School at Salem sends out 
the following notice to past members : By vote 
of the executive committee of the Salem Normal As- 
sociation the ueual triennial convention h«s been 
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Lucy Wheelock’s kindergarten training clase. The 





the University of Cambridge. 


** Delightful books for boys and girls. 
—Supt. J. M. GREENWOOD, Kansas City, Mo. 


THE STORY OF THE |! 


By the Rev. ALFRED J. CHURCH. 


Academy, Conn. 
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of Redclyffe,”’ etc. 


these golden deeds.” — Prin E. H. WILson, Norwalk 


of the “Golden Treasury.” 


Greek Language and Literature. 
Latin Language and Literature. 





NEW ENG, BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
8 Somersét 8t,, Boston, 


MACMILLAN & 60.3 NEW 


Second Revised and Cheaper Ed. 4to, Cloth, $6.00. 
AN ETYIMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY OF 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


By the Rev. WALTER W. Sxkat, Litt. D., Professor of Anglo-Saxon in 
Second Edition, revised 4to, $6.00. 


MACIILLAN’S SCHOOL LIBRARY 


OF BOOKS SUITABLE FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 
The publishers expect to include in this School Library only such of their books for the young as have already by their popularity and recog- 
nized excellence acquired the right to rank as standard reading books. 
**I have often had occasion to commend Church’s books and others of your ‘School Library’ to my students. 
Library ’the reading-books we have all been desiring so long.””— ALBERT H. SmyTHu, Central High School, Philadelphia. 

**Asa school officer I have to thank you for putting within the reach of 


They are so much superior to 
scholars such valuable portions cf the world’s literature.’—Supt. JOHN 8. 


many of the frivolous books issued under the title of ‘ 


* It is a fine thing in every respect, — arrangement, accuracy and interest. 
It cannot fail to be readily appreciated.” — Prin. EDwARD 8. BoyD, Parker 


A BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS OF ALL TIMES 


Gathered and Narrated by Miss CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, author of * The Heir 


“Itisa pleasure to know that a book that has had so many admirers is 

now put within the reach of a greatly increased circle of readers. 

uplift there would be in our national life if every American boy and girl 

girl should have been thrilled to nobler thought and — by meditating on 
, Conn 


THE CHILDREN’S TREASURY OF ENGLISH SONG. 


Selected and Arranged, with Notes, by FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE, author 


postponed to 1894, this World’s Fair year being pre- 








Now Ready. 


Children’s Literature.’ ”’ 
IRWIN, #£t. Wayne, Ind 


LIAD. 


Tales from Scandinavian 
trations. 


MADAM 


For Children. 





By Mrs. BEESLY. 


German Language and Literature. 
French Language and Literature. 





First Lessons in Earth-Lore for Children. 
author of ** Greek Heroes,” ** Water Babies,’ etc. 


“Tt is a charming book for a child. and even for children of an older 
growth. The old adage, ‘Beware of making many books,’ cannot apply to 


Publishers, New York. 


For Sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 





UCATIONAL BOOKS. 


Volume I. Cloth, $1.10. 


ENGLISH PROSE SELECTIONS. 

With Critical Introductions by various writers, and General Introductions 
to each period. Edited by HENRY CRAIK, C.B. Vol. I, Fourteenth 
to Sixteenth Century. 
Edition, gilt top, $1.50. 


12mo, cloth. Students’ Edition, $1.10; Library 


16mo, cloth, each 50 cents. 


You are making for us in your ‘School 


TALES FROM SPENSER. 
Chosen from the “ Faerie Queene,’”’ by SopHIA H,. MACLEHOSE, 


THE HEROES OF ASGARD. 


Mythology, By A. and E, Kgary. With Illus- 


HOW AND LADY WHY. 


By the Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY, 


What an | books of this character.” —GroRGE W. HARPER, Prin. Woodward High 
School, Cincinnati 
STORIES FRO? WAVERLEY. 


By H. Gassror. 
STORIES FROM THE HISTORY OF ROME. 


*,* MACMILLAN & COMPANY respectfully call the attention of teachers and others interested in Education to their separate Cata- 
logues of Books in the following departments of siudy: 


English Language and Literature. 
Mathematics and Science. 


These separate Catalogues, if applicants will specify which they require, will be sent free by mail to any address. 


MACMILLAN & CO, - - - 











No charge. 
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Some Recent Publications. 
Title. Author. 3 Publisher. __ Price. 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philology ment Ginn & Co, Boston $ 6: 
iene J ° ut lee ae ’ Easton Chas. H. Kerr & Co, Chicago 
Life’s Sunbeams and Shadows P ° Pelton The Bancroft Co, San Francisco 
Mr. Punch’s Pocket Ibsen ° e ° ° Anstey Macmillan & Co, New York 1 * 
Geology . ‘ ° ° ° ° ° ee vd = > : = 
The Great Chin Episode . ‘ ‘ ushing r 
General Guide to United States and Canada D. Appleton & Co, = 
Singularly Deluded ° ' ‘ ‘ 
Through Vonversion to the Creed . Carnegie Longmans, Green & Co, N Y : Po 
Joys Beyond the Threshoid_ . ° Figuier Roberts Bros, Boston .3 
Graphic System of Object Drawing Jacobs A. Lovell & Uo, New York = 
peveaase goed . ‘ Sl be = ~- z 
0 
seat Jones — ° ° : Marryat Cassell Pub. Co, 3 1 00 
A Wasted Crime ° . ° . Murray Harper & ®ros. 50 
In Blue Uniform . ° . ° . bea Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York : = 
d Night Stories ° ° ° ullivan . 
Te. the Christ ° é ‘ ° . Sawyer D. Lothrop Co, Boston 1 50 








WHAT SHALL WE DRINK? 


When the rays of old Sol are boiling down at a 
ninety degree rate, the air like the breath of a 
furnace and everything hot, dry, and dusty, the 
natural desire of the average human is to drink. 
Bat what to drink? there’s te question. 

The serious effect of an over indalgence in ice 
water is well known. The thousand and one cheap 
gassy beversge are known to be more or less 
injurious to the health, while the mineral waters 
of known purity and healthfulnees are a 1. xary 
beyond the reach of but a few. What shall we 
drink ? 

A beverage to meet the requirements, must, first 
of all, be absolutely pure and non-alcoholic. It 
should possess a medicinal elemen: to counteract 
the effects of the heat and keep the blood pure and 
the stomach healthful. In order to be palatable 
and refreshing, it should be sparkling and effer- 
vescent. Last but not least, it must be economi- 
cal and within the reach of all. A beverage that 


fully meets all the above requirements, and one 
that is entitled to more than passing mention is 
Hire’s Rootbeer, manufactared by Chas. E. Hires 
Co., of Philadelphia. This preparation has beep 
analyz-d by the highest authorities and pronounced 
by them to be free from any deleterious substance, 
and absolately non-alcoholic; while all physicians 
acknowledged ita health giving qaalities. It bas 
a delicious. appetizing flavor, is full of snap, spar- 
kle, and effervescence, and is without a peer asa 
refreshment. 

A peckage, costing 25 cents at the grocer’s or 
druggist’s, will make five gallons of this great 
temperance drink. ‘Truly it answers the question 
what shall we drink. ‘There are many supstitutes 
and imitations of Hires’ Rootbeer offered for sale 
which should be carefully avoided. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





— Oatside a barber’s ehop was hanging an old 
sign with the hand of a man painted on it, and a 
hand pointing to the chin, with the following in- 
scription from the old Eoglish psalter : 


‘* Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long.’’ — Life. 





ImPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen 
tral Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
upwards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
— tite coy * 

staurants supp with the best. Ho cars 
stages, aud elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first.class hotel in the city. 


_ —Small Boy: ‘I think our teacher is losin’ 
interest in us.’’ 

Father: **Why so?” 

Smail Boy: It’s most two weeks since she re- 
minded us boys that we might grow up to be presi- 
dent, if we studied hard.”’—Hxchanje. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s ‘“‘SooTHING SYRUP” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhea, whether arising from 
teething or otber causes, and is for sale by Drug- 

ts in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 

or Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


Teacher : Children—How many senses ar 
Tommy Tucker: Five. Teocher: What gee 
hand raised for, Bennie Bloobumper ? Bennie: 
Please, ma'am, there have been 11 censnses taken 
80 far.— Judge, 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. ‘To meet the wishes of a 
large majority of its subscribers itis sent regularly 
until definitely ordered to be discontinued, but wii! 
be discontinued on expiration if the subscriber 80 
desires. Please send remittances by draft, postal 
or express order, or registered letter to the publish 
ers, NEW ENGLAND PUBLISBING, 


—Send to E.terbrook Steel Pen Co.. N 
York, for their book of Poems, for which’ poless 





FILMS. 


Our New Films are giving per- 
fect satisfaction. They are highly 
sensitive, and repeated tests show 
that they retain this sensitiveness 
as well as glass plates. No other 
films are so free from imperfec- 
tion; none so uniform; none so 


reliable. Our film doesn’t frill. 


Eastman Kodak Co., 


Rochester, N. Y. 








COURSES FOR TEACHERS AT THE, begiuning July 10. 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 


teachers. There has been no sufficient provision 


like to take a year’s leave of absence. 
course been possible to do miscellaneous studying 





study. The Massachusetts Institute of Technol- F 
ogy proposes that teachers shall in a year’s time 
do thorough, accurate, connected work in a well- 





defined and carefully prepared course; that they | Oratory, Grimsby Park, Ontario, Canada; July 83— 
-hall attend to their work regularly, study system. | 4U& 12. 
atically, and submit their attainments to the test City, Ia.; June 19—July 17 


of examination. 


The Iostitute has a reputation for making fine | iowa 


teachers. Her graduates bave done excellent work 
wherever they have taught, hence the special ad- 
vantage of a course there. 
ed to those who can obtain definite leave of absence | 
for a year. Sach teachers with experience and 
matarity can cover a large portion of an elemen. 
tary scientific course in any department in a year. 


This is ove of the few instances ia which the expe- | 4id you tell me ?”’ 


rience and maturity of teachers are recogniz:d and 
they are admitted without examination. 
are admitted upon the same terms and require- 
ments as men. 














falls into the water? Gets wet. 








NOW IS THE TIME to secure new subscribers 


to the 


Journal of 


All honor to the Massachusetts Institute of | Mass.; July 5, continuing six weeks. 


Technology for ita departure in regard to assisting Tanguages, Auditorium, Chicago, Iil).; 
ark, N.« 


for the higher education of teachers who would | July 6—Aug 16 
It has of| atiauta Citv, N. J ; June 26—Jaly 21 


in colleges, but not to take prescribed courses of | [1!.; bevinning Juve 13. 


24—Auzg. Il. 


Ohio; May 29—July 21. 
The courses are adapt-| July 11-Aug 4 


Women | poems for the magazines.’’— Chicago Inter-Ocena, 


? : building of the two new war vessels. 
— What is the first thing a man does when he| always have an advantage in the water. — Lowell 
Courier, 


EEUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
Jane 22-24: Lonisiana State tatew Associa: 
ation; Griffiih Springs, near Kuston. 
June ves Georgia State Teachers’ Association ; 
Gainesv lle. . 
Jane 27-30: Arkansas State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion; Morrilton. q 
June 27-30: Indiana Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion; La Porte. 
June 28-30: Educational Institute of New Bruns- 
wick; Fredericton, N. B. : 
July 5-7: W. Virginia State Assoc. ; Huntington. 
Jaly 5-7: Alabama Educational Association ; 
Montgomery. 
July 5-Aug. 2: University Extension—Summer 
Meeting; Philadelphia ant: 
Jaly 1011: Kentucky Educational Association ; 
Lonieville, Kv. 
July 13-15: Virginia State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion; Salem. are 
July 11-13: Southern Edacational Association ; 
Lonisville, Ky. . 
July 25-28: Educational Congress at World’s Fair. 
July 25-29; American Association for Advance- 
ment of Physical Education ; Chicago, Ill. 
Ang. 2-4: South Carolina Teachers’ Association ; 
Converse College, Spartanburg. 





WORLD'S FAIR CONGRESSES, 


Jaly 3: Masic. 

Jaly 10: Literature. 

Jaly 17: Education. 

Jaly 18: Art, Architecture, etc. 

Jaly 31: Enogineering. : 

Aug. 7: Government, Law Reform, Politi- 
cal Science, etc, 

Aug. 14: General Department. 

Aug 21: Science and Philosophy. 

Anug.28: Labor. [Societies. 

Sept. 4: Religion, Missions, and Church 

Sept. 28: Sanday Rest. 

Oct. 13: Public Health, 

Oct. 16: Agriculture. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 
The National Summer School of Methods, Chicago 
(Erglewood). Ill.; July 19-Aug. 2. 
Martba’s Vineyard (Mass.) Summer Institute; 
Cook County (Lit) Summer Normal School, Engle- 
wood, Ills.; July 10-28 
Harvard University Summer School, Cambridge, 


Summer Course in Languages (Berlitz School of 
Asbury 


Cornell University Summer School, Ithaca, N. Y.; 
summer Session of the Neff College of Oratory, 


Chautauqua Assembiy, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
Summer Schoo!, Greer Normal College, Hooperton, 


The Sauveur College of Languages, Rockford Col- 
ege Rockford ILil.; begianivng Ju'ty 3. 
Midsummer School, Whitney’s Point, N. ¥.; July 


Summer Session National School of Elocution and 


State University of Towa Summer School, Iowa 
Callapan Summer Schoo! of Methods, Des Moines, 
Summer Term of Antioch College, Yellow Springs, 


Christy School of Methods, Rock Creek, Ohio; 





— Walton: ‘' Does your friend do literary work, 


Babber: ‘‘ No, nol He jost writes stories and 


—The Cramps have made the lowest bid for the 
The Cramps 








Education. 





ANY PRESENT SUBSCRIBER sen 
a new prepaid subscription 


can have as a commission either 


MONTHS CREDIT ON HIS 
OWN SUBSCRIPTION, 


S|* 


BOOK he ma 


OR 
i 
retailing at $ 


Address 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPT, 


NEW ENGLAND |] 


3 SOME 





amounting to one thousand dollars were awarded, 





ding 


y choose 
1.00. 


If any book is desired costing 
more than $1.00, secure 
additional subscriptions, or the 
balance can be sent in cash. 


-UBLISHING CO, 


RSET STREET, Boston, Mass. 


LOOK AT THESE POINTS, 
showing where Dr, 
Pierce’s Pleasant Pel- 
lets excel the ordi- 
ony pills : 

They’re smaller; 
easier to take; easier 
in their ways. No 

.» iping; no distur- 
er ce; my reaction 

‘terw. 

“7 “Their influence 
/ lasts. By their tonic 

' or strengthening ef- 

fects on the intestines, they increase the 
natural action of the bowels, and perma- 
nently cure Coes. Biliousness, Jaun- 
dice, Indigestion, Dizziness, Sour Stomach, 
Sick or Bilious ‘Headaches, and every like 


disorder. 

Any child takes these tiny, sugar-coated 
Pellets readily. They’re put up in little sealed 
vials, and thus kept always reliable, while 
they can easily be carried in the vest-pocket. 

Nothing else at any price is as cheap, for 
they’re guaranteed to give satisfaction, or 
your money is returned. You pay only for 
the good you get. 

No substitute that a tricky dealer is ready 
to urge, though it may be better for him to 
sell, can be ‘‘ just as good” for you to buy, 








THE MAGAZINES. 


— Harper's Weekly for June 17th devotes five 
pages to Edwin Booth. The text includes an in- 
timate account of the tragedian’s life by his friend 
Laurence Hutton, embellished by several por- 
traits and by illustrations of the actor in his favor- 
ite roles and his home at The Players’ Club, which 
he founded. A page of drawings is devoted to the 
illustrations of the ‘‘Campania,’’ the queen of 
ocean racers. The Philadelphia open-air horse- 
show and the New York horse-show at Manhattan 
Field are amply illustrated. Another of the 
‘* Adventures ot Sherlock Holmes,’’ ‘' The Rei- 
gate Pazzle,’’ by Dr. A. Conan Doyle, and addi- 
tional chapters of ‘‘The Cliff Dwellers,’’ are 
printed in this number, which also contains a pege 
ilastration, ‘‘In and About the Midway Plai- 
sance’’ at the Chicago Exposition. 





— The Cosmopolitan for Jane has the famous 
pictare of Jean Paul Laurens for its frontispiece. 
The articles are varied and cover a wide field of 
description and popular literature. Murat Hal- 
stead has an illustrated paper on ‘‘ The City of 
Brooklyn ; Herbert H. Gowen one on ‘‘ The Rise 
and Decline of the Hawaiian Monarchy.’’ ‘The 
famous naval confl.ct between ‘‘ The Merrimac and 
the Cumberland’”’ is illustrated and described ,by 
T. O. Selfridge of U. S. Navy; Camille ,Fiem 
marion’s ‘‘Omnega—The Last Days of the 
World ”’ is continued and charmingly illustrated. 
Edward S. Holden writes of the Emperor of 
Hindustan, —A.D.. 1482-1530. E. Bexjsmin An- 
drews furnishes Notes of the Brasals Monetary 
Conference,’ and there are a number of poems 
and sketchy short papers. It has a winsome table 
of contents for summer reading. $3 00 a year; 
single copy, 25 cents. New York: John Brisben 
Walker, Editor. 


— The California Illustrated Magazine for Jane 
has for its frontispiece ‘‘A Night Ride Down Mt- 
Hawilton,’”’ drawn by A. J. Brewer. Among the 
notable articles are ‘‘ The Grand Canon of the 
Colorado,’’ by Lummis; ‘“ Dynamical Geology of 
the Grand Canon”’ by Drayton; ‘‘ Our Treates 
with China,”’ by F. J. Masters, D.D.; ‘* The Dan- 
ger to the Republic,’’ by Richard H. MacDonald, 
Jr.; ‘*Some Spanish Authors,’ by Simonds” ; 
‘+ Life Savers of the Pacific Coast,’’ by G. Math- 
ews; “ Hypnotism—A Normal Faculty,’’ by Wm. 


ALBERT M. WEST, Architect, 


266 Washington St., Boston, Mass., 


MAKES A SPECIAL STUDY OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
and invites correspondence. 


EASTERN TEACHERS, way interested in 


the Great Northwest you can learn all about it 


ing the WESTERN PEDAGOGUE, jcc 


ing educational paper of the West. You can also 
learn all about the vacancies and how to secure 
good positions. Send one dollar for a trial year, or 
50 cents for 6 months. The Northwest is the place 
for young teachers to make advancement. To know 
all about it read the PEpaGoauE, State School 
Journal of Oregon. Only $1.00 a year. If you Want 
& position, advertise in its Want columns. The 
rate is 10 cents a line. Write us what you would 
like to do, and you will receive prompt attention. 
Address 


THE PEDACOCUE CO., 
Corvallis, Oregon. 


WE HAVE CALLS 


From four first class Normal Schools in the 
West, for Training and Critic Teachers, 
both Grammar and Primary. Desirable 
positions with good salaries offered. Now 
is the time to register for these positions 
to be filled in the autumn. 

















Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston 
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A. Spaulding; ‘*' The Calaveras Cave,’’ by L. E. 
Purdy; “Titles Won by the Pen,’’ by A. Inkers- 
ley; ** Picturesque Utah,”’ by G. L. Browne; and 
‘Around the South Pole,’ by J. J. Peatfield. 
All the articles are finely illustrated. Questions 
of the day, books and authors, are well corsidered. 
Price, 25 cents a copy. San Francisco, Cal. 


— The Literary Northwest for June in common 
with other leading monthlies devotes space to the 
World’s Fair. Palmer Henderson describes the 
Sculpture on Exhibition, Wagen’s Horse Group, 
makes a striking frontispiece of the monthly issue, 
and the other illustrations are very attractive. 
Rev. Juhn Gmeiner has a saggestive paper, well 
illustrated, on ‘* The Last Sioux of Mionesota.’’ 
The sketch of Thomas Wentworth Higginson as 
the representative of eastern authors will be read 
and appreciated by his thousands of admirers in 
all sections of the cougtry. It is by Mrs. Mary Js 
Reid. There are several general literary articles, 
and some good short poems in this number. $2 a 
year; single copiee, 20 cents. St. Paul, Minn. : 
D. D. Merrill & Co. 


— The New World, a Quarterly Review, Jane 
issue, is trae to its aim, and devotes its space to 
Religion, Ethics, and Theology. Hermann Schultz 
gives “ Modern Explanations of Religion.’ C. L 


Morgan restates the principles of ‘‘ Evolution.’’ 
C. C. Everett treats of “ Tennyson and Browning 
as Spiritual Forces.’”’ Elisé Bost describes ** The 
Social Movement in French Protestantism.’’ Geo. 
Batchelder considers ‘*The Triple Standard in 
Ethies’’; J. H. Curker discusses “ The Congrega- 
tional Polity,’”? and Phillip S. Moxom pays an 
elaborate tribute to one of the great men of prac- 
tical wisdom cf this age, Andrew Preston Peabody, 
The Book Reviews are critical and able, of some 
of the great books of the year. Price, $3.00 a 
year; single copy, 75 cents. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 


— Our Day for June has for ita frontispiece a 
photogravure of Mra. Mary H. Hunt, an excellent 
portrait of this distinguished advocate of Scientific 
Temperance Instruction in the Pablic Schools. 


President Cleveland’g speech at the opening of the 
World’s Fair; ‘*The Daty of Church Members 
to the Temperance Reform,’’ by Joseph Cook ; 
‘Trusts and Monopolies as Modern Highway- 
men,’ by W. O. McDowell; “ Newspaper Apolo- 
gies for Pugilism,’’ by Rev. Wayland Hoyt, D.D., 
and ‘* The Prophecy of Colambus,”’ a m read 
at the opening of the World's Fair by W. O. Crof- 
fat, are the leading papers. The usual depart- 
ments follow. 2.50 a year; single copy, 25 cents. 
Boston and Chicago: Woman’s Temperance 
Association. 


—A most interesting paper on ‘‘ Southern Wri- 
tera’’ opens the Chaperone Magazine for Jane. It 
is finely illustrated with portraits of Charles Egbert 
Craddock, Amelie Rives, George W. Cable, and 
Thomas Nelson Page. ‘* Laurels for Women”’ 
deals in an interesting way with the part played by 
women in the foundation of the White City. Ac- 
companying this is a bird’s eye view of the Fair, a 
portrait of Mre. Potter Palmer, and a view of the 
Woman’s Building. There are interesting short 
articles, a story or two, music, and the always valu- 
able ‘‘ Dress and Fashion.’’ 


— Liitell’s Living Age does not professedly 
cater to the summer Jounger and yet the charming 
tales which embellish each issne serve admirably to 


pase an idle hour away, while the more solid mat- 
ter is of euch character that it will lose none of ite 
value or flavor by being reserved for a more con- 
venient season. No one of the fifty-two weekly 
issues but contains something that the intelligent 
readsr would not willingly miss. Boston: Littell 
& Co. Terms, $8 00 a year. 


— The English Illustrated Magazine for Jane 
farnishes a choice variety of purely English litera- 
ture of the very beat character for home reading. 


Art lovers will be specially interested in the 
‘Making and Makers of the Royal Academy 
Exhibition,” by Harry Qailter, The illustrations 
are very good. Price 15 cts. acopy. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 


— The publishers of the Phrenological Journal 
and Science of Health issue an interesting June 
number. A fine portrait of Amory Bradford 


forme the frontispiece. There are also portraits of 
Rev. Richard S. Storrs, Dr. Samuel George Howe, 
Eliza Archard Connor, and others. New York: 
Fowler & Wells Company. 


— Blue and Gray, the new patriotic monthly, 
sends out an attractive Jane issue. This monthly 


is not only for our veterans but for all classes and 
conditions of Americans. Its desire to stimulate 
broad patriotism should entitle it to the most favor- 
able consideration. Philadelphia: Patriotic Pab- 
lishing Co, 
MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 

The Chaperone, for June; terms, $3.00 a year. St. 
Louis: The Chaperone. 

Germania, for June; terms, $2.00 a year. Man 
chester, N, 

Hoe and Coun ; 2.50 @ year. 
Now York: 5 We Rape es em § 7 
- Educational Review, for June; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York: Henry Hoit & Co. 
‘ Our Davy, for June; terms, $2.50 a year. Chicago: 
ur Day Pub. Co. 

The Literary Northwest, for June; terms, $2.00 a 
a St. Paul: D. D. Merrili Co. 
basins and Gray, for June; terms, $2.50 a year. 
> adelphia; Patriotie Pub. Oo. 

orenological Journal and Science of Health, for 


Schools, 
schools carefully recommended to parents. 
and renting of school property. 

Best furnished. 


S. R. WINCHELL’S "icéncy, 


Educational Institutions. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 





Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 


BOSTON. 


COURSES FOR TEACHERS. 


The Institute offers special advantages to teachers 
who wish to devote a portion of their time to the 
study of science. Arrangements may be made for 
Saturday or afternoop work, or in some cases for 
temporary study during leave of absence. 

A circular giving details in regard to courses in 
CHEMISTRY, PHYSICS, BIOLOGY, GEOLOGY, EN 
GLISH, HIstToRY, and POLITICAL SCIENCE, will be 
mailed on application. 

FRANCIS A. WALKER, LL.D, President, 

Harry W. TYLER, Ph.D., Secretary. 


Woman’s Medical College 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
44th Annual Session opens Sept, 27, 1893. 


A four years graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory and Olipical work offers superior advan 
tages to students, who are also admitted to the 
clinics of the public Hospitals. 

Address CLAKA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, 

131 8. 18th St., Philadelphia. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
Early application necessary for September, 1893. 


Western Female Seminary, 


OXFORD, OHIO. 











Full Academic and Seminary Courses. Greek, 
Modern ' anguages, Elocution and Art. Faculty of 
Twenty two Members. Large Campus. Steam 


Heat. Electric Light. Thirty-ninth year. 


Terms, $200 per Year. 
Mrs. LEILA S. MCKEE, P#.D., Principal. 
MICHIGAN. 


HOUGHTON. Michigan Mining School. 


A State School of Mining Engineering, and allied 
subjects. Has Summer Schools in Surveying, Shop 
Practice, Assaying Ore Dressing. and Field Geology 
Laboratories, Shops, and Stamp Mill well equipped, 
Tuition free. For Catalogue write the Director. 





AGENCIES are a nuisance, some Schoo! boards think, and bave good reason to think, For some Agencies are 
nuisances. An Agency run by an unknown and irresponsible manager is anusiance. An Agency 
that makes its money chiefly from registration feas is a nuisance. An Agency that deal« only in information of 
vacancies, and guesees at most of them, isa nuisance. An Ageney that pays teachers to tell it about vacancies is 
apnulsance. An Agency that pays superintendents ARE A ance of the worst kind. Now what is the remedy 
and principale for employi«g its teachers is a nuis- of echool boards against these nuisances—to crv 
down all Agencies and attempt to employ no agency teachers? No, that is impossible, for 95 per cent. of all 
good teachers are registered in Agencies. The remedy ia to apply to an Agency that is not a nuisance—that is 
known to be managed honorably and intelligently. Write to this Agency in confidence. If you NUISANCE 


desire nobody, not even the man selected, need knew there is to be a vacancy till you have looked 
up the new man, and chosen him wisely. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 





70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association "Zncneo 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 





New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room 5), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory acd from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of more than $1,000,000, 
yet calls for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 


, Colorado, May 15, 1893. 





Dr. Hiram Orcutt,—Dear Sir :’ 

Misses J- and D , teachers employed through your 
Agency last swmmer, have given us perfect satisfaction. We 
are now looking for two other teachers to fill important positions 
(as descri ed below). What can you do for us? 

Very truly yours, 
Eugene C. Srevens, Supt. City Schools. 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. Nocharge to school officers fot 
services rendered. Forme and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


We need a lady for Latin and English, salary $700; another for School of Practice, $800; another for 
Classics and English, $900, We also have a large number of vacancies for ladies and genttemen: salaries 
from $300 to $2000. Circulars free. 











L. B. LANDIS, Mgr., 205 N, 7th St., (G) ALLENTOWN, Pa. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


4 Ashburton Pl. ; 70 Fifth Ave. 106 Wabash Ave., ; 371 Main Street, | 12014 So.Spring 8t. 131 Third St. 
Boston, Mass. | New York, — | Chicago, Il. | Hartford, Conn. Losangele , Cal | Portland, Ore. 








COLLEGES. 


[20STON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 











PROFESSIONAL. 


ARTMOUTH COLLEGE. Chandler ScientificCourse 
General education. Spr ciaity, Civil Engineering 
Address: President, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLEs. 











NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS, STATE NOBMAL ART SOHOOL, estabiishec 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing, 
For circular and er culars apply at the 








school, Newb corner of Exeter Stree’ ton. 
. _ G. H. BARTLETT, ncipal. 
Stts NORMAL SOUHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hypa, Principal. 


“TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWA Mass. 
S For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
A. G. Boypgn, A.M. 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


OSTON and CHICAGO, 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices. (a SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL, 


Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., Boston; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Secures good positions for good teachers with good records. We have some good openings for graduates 
of New England Colleges and Normal Schools. 


Now is the time to register. Send stamp for Application Form. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


Eastern Teachers Agency. 


Miss E, F. FOSTER, Manager. 








TEACHERS WANTED IMMEDIATELY. 





Stare NORMAL SOHOOL yo Mass. 

For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 

Principal, D. B. HaGar, Ph.D. 

Grass NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes, 


For Catalogues address 
I. A. Areenworan, Principal. 











EPILEPTIC, PARALYTIC, 
NERVINE INSTITUTE, 


208 Tremont St..... Boston, Mass. 


For the treatment of Epilepsy, Paralysis, Brain and 
Nervous diseases in all theirforms The only Para 
lytic Institute in the United states. Consultation 
free. Patients boarded, nursed, and cared for. 
Office treatment if desired. 








Teachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. &. 
Established 18565. 
3 Eeat 14th Street, N. W. 


9 
Teachers Agency 
’ OF RELIABL 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, ano 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Families, and Churches, Circulars of gholee 








es BE. MIRIAM OOYRIERE, 
150 FirtH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth Bt. 
NEW YORK CITY. 





This is a personal Agency, It aims, by personal 
recommendation. to supply vacancies with teachers 
I cannot be of much service to any teacher whom I do 
not kpow well enough personally or by reputation to rec. 
ommend on my own responsibility. I waut to become ac- 
quainted with competent teachers in all grades—from the 
kindergarten 'o the vniversity. Such teachers are siways 
in demand. Superintencents and employers of teachers 
may always depend on satisfactory service. and corres- 
ondence is solicited when vacancies are to be filled 
‘eachers may obtain Enorollmevt Blank by sending & 
two-cent pustage +tamp. No fee for registration. — 

Address 8. R. WINOHELL, 262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Teachers Wanted. } 





American Teachers’ Burean, 
St. Louis, Mo, 17TH XEAR. 





Remember the Place, and cali or write: 


50 Bromfield St., BOSTON, 


Manual Trainin 


Advance registration fee. Over 3200 places filled UN 
KERR & HUYSSOON, Managers. , 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers seeking positions, pe C. B. RUGGLES & CO. Pape Sowst Bide.) 


and those wishing a change at 
reased out 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, Onio. 
pheuld always have on file a few blanks from §. B, WINCH ELL’S 


an inc , should 
CHOOL BOARDS Teachers’ Agency, 263 Wabash Av., Chicago. Confiden ial infor- 
mation given relative to the availability of best Superintend+nts, Principais. and Teachers. All 


assistance free. We do not notify teachers of vacancies, but deal directly with the Boards, and let 
them write to the parties we recommend. Send a postal for circular and blank form of Application 
for a Teacher or Superintendent. We do business in every State in the Union. 


SPAULDING & MERRILL, v0.2. 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association of New England, 
For positions for September. We can assist you. 36 Bromficld St., Boston, 


WANTED, WANTED, 
In a large New England city, a Director of Drawing | In a large city in Ohio, for the autumn. a lady teach- 
in the public schools. by et pee save — - = ye =. + pepe in the public schools. 
successful experience in directing in this departmen ary, pply to 
in a system bf schools. For the right man a salary HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
. E. Bureau of Education, 
r Boston. 


of $1500 to $1700 will be paid. Apply at once to 
. ° HIRAM ORCULT. Somerset St.. 


er, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 

WANTED, 
In the autumn, a lady teacher of Music and Draw- 





TEACHER (la*y) WANTED for public 

school near New York City, Salary. $750. 

Begin Sept. Many vacancies for primary 

teachers. Send stamp for blanks. No 
ON SCHOOL BUREAU, 

2 W. Fourteenth St., New York. 











PPLY 
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3 Somerset St., Boston. 





WANTED, 


ing,— National Music System. Prang Drawing,— in 


In a Milit College in the South, next September, | city school in the West. Good salary offered. 
man IRAM ORC 





a single man about 25 yea's old, — toteach| Apply to UTT, Manager, 
Book keeping, Stenography. and Telegraphy. Salary N. E. Bureau of F4ucation. 
$750, to be increased co $900 or $950. Apply to 3 Somerset St , Boston. 
Se a. Berean of Dione WANTED 
. KE. lu D, 
8 Somerset Street. Boston. af 


The last week in August, 1893, a lady as teacher of 
German and Music. in a New Engiend Academy. 
Apply at once to ; 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. &£. Bureau of Education, 
2 Somerset St.. Roston. 





WANTED, 
In a Southern Col'ege, a lady teacher of Piano, Vio- 
lin, and Vocal Music, Sept. ist, 1893; salary, $600. 


Apply at once to 
salad H1LRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset 








HKN WHITING TO ADVERTISERS 
WwW ournal, 








U6; terms, $1.59 ayear. New York. 


100 SONGS fora 2 ct, stamp. Homs & YouTH, Oadis,O 


please mention this J 





JOURNAL OF 


HDUCATION. 


Vol. XXXVII.—No. 25. 








REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


LIPPINCOTT’S 


PRONOUNCING 


GAZETTEER 


OF THE WORLD. 


Containing notices of over 125,000 places. 

S New revised edition amplified by a series of 

statistical tables, embodying the most recent census returns. Imperial 

8vo. Nearly 3,000 pages. Sheep binding, $12.00. With Patent 
Index, 75 cents additional. 





AN INVALUABLE WORK 
FOR THE ¢ BECAUSE 


STUDENT, It isone ofthe indispensable auxiliaries 
TEACHER, 
EpitTor, 
LAWYER, 
MERCHANT, 
LIBRARY, 


to useful knowledge. 

It gives the most recent and reliable 
information regarding all portions of the 
globe. 

It gives the different spellings of geo- 
graphical names whenever there is more 
than one mode of spelling them. 

It is impossible to procure the same 
variety of information concerning geo- 
graphical matters in any other single 
volume. 

It gives not only the popular name, 


and all who desire au- but also the post-office name and the 


. . - . ° 4 'y - 
thentic information con- name of the railroad station whenever 
they differ. 


It is the best work of its kind extant. 


cerning their own and 


+ 


other countries. 


i a ee aS ee ne a a SS 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


- J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SIFFS SSF STFS FF TS ST SSS STFS TTT TTT TTT STS TTS TTA 


'AN ADJUSTABLE EB00K COVER 





ILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Puatisuers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICACO, PHILADELPHIA. 


School and College Text- Books, Music Books, 
Maps, Charts, and Books of Reference, 
Miscellaneous Books, Religious Books, Hymn Books. 


¢@~ Special terms for introduction of text-books. Catalogue mailed to any address. 


Bartholomew's Superbly Printed and Elegantly Bound Atlases, 


All Revised to Present Date. 

For the Pocket, The Miniature Atlas, with 128, For the Office, The Graphic Atlas, containing 
maps, 25 of which are devoted to the United | 220 maps. A separate map is given of each State 
States. $1.25 and $2 00 and [Lerritory in the United Sates, $7 59 

For the School. 'The Glebe Mand Atlas, with | For the Library, The World at Home Atlas. 
64 maps, illustrating Political, Astronomical, with 73 maps, 13 of which are devoted to the 
and Uiassical Geograpby. $1 00. | United States, $8.00. 

‘or sale by all booksellers. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


_THOS. NELSON & SONS. Pub’rs, 33 E. 17th St., Union 8q., NEW YORK. 


LARGE PHOTOGRAPHS 


For Schools, Colleges, and Halls of Private Residences 


These photographic enlargements, ranging from three to eight feet in length, 
are reproduced from imported photographs of ancient and modern art and sub 
ong of architectural and historic interest. They are so treated that they can 

j be framed without glass, and are pow being adopted by many schools for deco 
rating walis and for educatiunal purposes, and are = as class pictures 
by graduating classes. This isin answer to many inquiries for large pictures 

mm of subjects that cannot be obtained in any other way. 

WM. H. PAERCE & C@., 852 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Emerson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
Four Hundred Students. 


Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural ndering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Ex e 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State tad ee ee 
ce Summer Session at Cottage City. Address for Illustrated Catalo 
H 


ba ENRY L. SOUTHWICK, Sec’y, 
Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, 


Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 
8 Appleton Street, Boston. 
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Established by 


Mre. MARY HEMENWAY, in 1889. AMY MORRIS HOMANS. Director 


POR MEN AND WOMEN. 


IN ONE PrIncs. alias ie 
taide t apart. 
ne eS 32mo te An without cutting. 


Price per 100, $160 net, postpaid. 
Send for 


sample. 
ww. BEVERLEY HARISON;, 
69 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


Maps, Charts, School Books, and School Supplies 
of all kinds. 1 


Publishers. 


Bonen Fee. ok cakes 
‘or the 6 0) oy 
Wm. R. Loe. E. een & Co., M. D. Berlitz & 
Go.. New } seg sic Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 
uveur ; &c., &c. 
Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 


, Catalogues on application. 
- _ CARL SCHOENHOF, 
Importer. 


and Foreign 
144 Tremont Street. Boston. 


TUDY FRENCH AU *oUk “Ome: 


If vou are a beginner, get the new method. 

+‘ French With or Without a Master,’ 
1 vol., $1.00. If you know some French, subscribe to 
LE FRANOAIS”’ ($200 a year), a French monthly 
magazine, containing annotated comedies, novel 
sketches, etc., also many exercises which are cor 
rected free of charge. Difficulties explained. Each 
subscriber becomes a student, by correspondence, of 
the Berlitz School of Languages, Sample copy free. 

BERLIITZ & CO, MaDISON 8Q, NEW YoRK. 


DAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., 


43,45, and 67 Bast Tenth 8t., New York, 


'BLISH —— 

REED & KELLOGG@’S Complete Course in Language. 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
COLLARD’S Beginners’ Keaders [3 books]. 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Serles. 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDER:ON’S Histories. 
THOUMSON’S Mathematics, etc., etc. 

H. I. SMITH, J. D. WILLIAMS, 
5 Somerset St., Boston, 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 

Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, Se } Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Com ining Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and je seme ag 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. eow 


A.0.°c*°° SCHOOL PENS 























LONDON. 
Est. 1824, 


PERRY & C0, 


Largest and Oldest Pen Makers in the World. 


Samples to Teachers on application. 


SPENCERIAN PEN Co., 


810 Broadway, 


Sole Agenis, NEW YORK. 





NE NEW 

yearly subscription to the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
will secure one of 
the best 
$2.50 FouNTAIN PENS 
in the market. 


{ One’s own subscription does 


not count as a new one. } Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset 8t,, Boston, Mass. 





FFICIAL ADDRESSES of over 1000 
Teachers can be obtained from CHARLES 
S. HoskIinson, Sec’y of Ohio Teachers’ 
Agsociation, Zanesville, Ohio. 








WORLD'S FAIR 


Collection of Patriotic Songs and Airs 
of Different Nations. 


51 Famous National Airs, of the 
thirty great nations. Among other countries 
represented are— 

America, Austria, 

England, Belgium, 

France, Denmark, 

Germany, Scotland, 

Holland, Ireland, 

Italy, Spain, 
Wales, Greece, 

United States of Brazil, 

Argentine Republic, 

Switzerland, 
Chili, 














Russia, 
Portugal, 
Norway, 
Sweden, 
Turkey, 
Finland, 
Poland, 


Mexico, 

Peru, China, 

Bolivia, Japan. 
Bound with superb Illuminated Cover bearing 
engravings of the National Flags of each country 
in five colors. Notwithstanding the cost of get- 
ting up this book, we have decided to give it an 
immense sale by making the price only 


5O Cc Sent postpaid 


on receipt of price. 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
453--463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


MUSIC BON 


“FRIEND FRITZ” Gems. A collection of some 
of the most pleasing vocal numbers from this charm- 
ing little musical sketch. Price 25cents. ‘SONGS 
OF THE ASSEMBLY’”’ by Geo, F. RootandC. C. 
Case. A superior collection of music especially 
adapted for use in Musical Conventions, Singing 
Classes etc. A host of splendid choruses. Price 50 cts. 
“PRACTICAL ANTHEMS’ Vol. 3. Aa its 
name indicates, this book contains thoroughly prac- 
tical anthems, adapted to the use of average choirs. 
Price $31.0. “GOSPEL HYMNS" Nos. 5 and 6 
Combined, Excelsior Edition. A smal! type 
edition of the words and music of this latest volume 
in the Gospel Hymns series. Be sure to specify Ex- 
celsior Edition in ordering. Boards 50 cents, Limp 
cloth 55cts. “THE FESTIVAL CHOIR’. The 
latest chorus book by H.R. Palmer. Replete with 
everything in the way of desirable choruses for all oc- 
casions. Price 60 cts. “THE MUSICAL 
VISITOR’’, a monthly magazine of musical lit- 
erature, with anthems for the choir and volun- 
taries for organists. $1.50 per year; special terms to 
clubs of five or more. Sample copy 10 cents. 


—PUBLISHED BY— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
OLNCINNATI, - - NEW YORK, - - CHICAGO 











Young Normal Graduates, 


As well as those who have had 
successful experience, may be 
sure of engagements by regis- 
tering now with the 


NEW ENCLAND 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


Forms and circulars sent 
free on application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, sm 
3 Somerset St.. Boston. 





WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


OUR ALLOTMENT (3e.tccated.) Group 150. Class 855. Dept. L. Sec. D. 


We have on exhibition a complete list of our publications, including elegantly bound volumes of the 
JOURNAL uF EDUCATION and AMERICAN TEACHER. 

Our space is located in the north end, on the second floor of the great building for Manufactures and 
Liberal Arts, Section D, where we cordially invite you to call when visiting the Exposition. 





NEW ENCLAND PU 


BLISHING CO.. Boston and Chicago. 





Lehigh Blackboard Cloth 


Send for Sample and Catalogue. 


Andrews Manufact’s Co. 


76 Fifth Av.. New York. 
215 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


ackboards 





Minerals, 

Rocks, 

Fossils, 

Casts of Fossils, 

Geological 
Relief Maps, 





Send for Circular. 


Wardls Natural Science Establishment 


MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, Z 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


QOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. 


Stuffed Animals 
and Skins, 
Mounted 
Skeletons, 
Anatomical Models; 
Invertebrates. 








